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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON STATE PERSPEC- 
TIVES ON THE STATUS OF COOPERATING 
AGENCIES FOR THE OFFICE OF SURFACE 
MINING’S STREAM PROTECTION RULE 


Wednesday, May 20, 2015 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations 
Committee on Natural Resources 
Washington, DC 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:15 p.m., in room 
1334, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Louie Gohmert 
[Chairman of the Subcommittee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives Gohmert, Lamborn, Labrador, 

Westerman, Radewagen, Mooney; and Dingell. 

Mr. Gohmert. The Subcommittee on Oversight and Investiga- 
tions will come to order. 

The subcommittee is meeting today to hear the testimony on 
“State Perspectives on the Status of Cooperating Agencies for the 
Office of Surface Mining’s Stream Protection Rule.” Under 
Committee Rule 4(f), any oral opening statements at hearings are 
limited to the Chairman and Ranking Member and the Vice Chair 
and a designee of the Ranking Member. This will allow us to hear 
from our witnesses sooner and help Members to keep to their 
schedules. 

Before I ask unanimous consent, all other Members’ opening 
statements will be made part of the hearing record if they are sub- 
mitted to the Subcommittee Clerk by 5:00 p.m. today. Hearing no 
objection, it is so ordered. 

At this time I would like ask everyone in the hearing room to 
please silence your cell phones. This will keep distractions to a 
minimum for our Members, witnesses, and attendees, and ensure 
that we can get as much information as possible from our 
witnesses. 

At this time I will now recognize myself for an opening 
statement. 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. LOUIE GOHMERT, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 

Mr. Gohmert. This Subcommittee on Oversight and Investiga- 
tions is meeting today to hear directly from states impacted by 
what appears to be another harmful Federal regulation made by 
yet another Federal agency that is not following the law. 

Since 2009, the Office of Surface Mining Reclamation and 
Enforcement, or OSM, has been trying to issue a new rule to regu- 
late mountaintop mining. I say trying because it is now 6 years 
and millions of dollars later, and OSM still does not even have a 
proposed rule to show for the millions of dollars. 

( 1 ) 
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In the course of trying to make this new rule, the Stream 
Protection Rule, the Department of the Interior and the OSM have 
run roughshod over the very states that they were supposed to be 
working with, according to the law the Department and OSM ap- 
pear to have been violating. 

The states that are represented here today entered into agree- 
ments with OSM that recognized them, and I quote this term be- 
cause it is in the law, as “cooperating agencies” under NEPA. 
“Cooperating agencies” under NEPA are entitled to participate, the 
language says, throughout the environmental review process. 

But instead of including the states, OSM has systemically ex- 
cluded them from the process. In fact. Secretary Jewell herself re- 
cently testified before Congress that the states would have a 
chance to comment on the proposed rule after it is published, and 
then her words were, “just like everyone else.” Let’s see the video 
of that, and maybe hear it, too. 

[Video played.] 

Mr. Gohmert. All right. So that is deeply troubling, that the 
Secretary herself thinks states should be heard from after they 
come up with a rule, and that is not what the law says. They are 
supposed to be heard from throughout the process. 

States are legally entitled to participate in the NEPA process 
throughout this particular process. They have local expertise and 
practical experience with mining operations in their states that can 
and should actually form the basis of OSM’s rulemaking process, 
particularly since they normally have more experience in these 
matters than those creating the rules from their cubicles. This is 
part of the reason that the cooperating agency process was created 
and even exists in the first place. 

This unfortunately seems to give substance to the view across 
much of the country that Washington arrogance is exceeded only 
by its ignorance of what it regulates, and that, once again, more 
regulations are promulgated that damage states without actually 
taking the states’ expertise and damage into account. 

States are understandably frustrated after years of trying to 
work with OSM and having OSM ignore their concerns. This 
Natural Resources Subcommittee on Oversight is likewise quite 
frustrated at the improprieties of the Interior Department’s re- 
sponses to this committee’s legitimate request. 

The subcommittee sent a letter to Director Pizarchik back on 
April 2 requesting documents and information on this topic, includ- 
ing copies of the memoranda of understanding that OSM signed 
with the states. Coincidentally, OSM produced copies of those 
MOUs last night — last night — over a month after the documents 
were due. 

To be clear, the majority of the subcommittee’s requests remain 
unfulfilled, and we will continue to seek the outstanding documents 
from OSM. We are also hopefully approaching a time, finally, once 
again, when an agency or department that inappropriately re- 
sponds or is not properly responsive to congressional oversight 
requests loses a significant amount of funding in the next year. 

This oversight hearing is entitled, “State Perspectives on the 
Status of Cooperating Agencies for the Office of Service Mining’s 
Stream Protection Rule.” As I began looking into these issues 
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recently and then began preparing for this hearing, I learned a 
great deal of information about this issue that we simply had not 
dealt with in my own district. 

That is why I am particularly grateful for our witnesses before 
us here today and their expertise, and look forward to hearing 
about their experiences as cooperating agencies. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Gohmert follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Hon. Louie Gohmert, Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Oversight and Investigations 

The Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations is meeting today to hear 
directly from states impacted by what appears to be another harmful Federal regu- 
lation made by yet another Federal agency that is not following the law. 

Since 2009, the Office of Surface Mining Reclamation and Enforcement (“OSM”) 
has been trying to issue a new rule to regulate mountain-top mining. I say “trying,” 
because it’s now 6 years and millions of dollars later and OSM still doesn’t even 
have a proposed rule to show for the millions of dollars. 

In the course of tr 3 dng to make this new rule — the Stream Protection Rule — the 
Department of the Interior and OSM have run roughshod over the very states that 
they were supposed to be working with, according to the law the Department and 
OSM appear to have been violating. 

The states that are represented here today entered into agreements with OSM 
that recognized them as “cooperating agencies” under NEPA. “Cooperating agencies” 
are entitled to participate throughout the environmental review process. 

But instead of including the states, OSM has systematically excluded them from 
the process. 

In fact. Secretary Jewell herself recently testified before Congress that the states 
would have a chance to comment on the proposed rule after it’s published, “just like 
everyone else.” Let’s see the video of that. 

The problem is that these states aren’t “just like everyone else.” They are legally 
entitled to participate in this NEPA process throughout the process. 

They have local expertise and practical experience with mining operations in their 
states that can and should actually form the basis of OSM’s rulemaking process, 
particularly since they normally have more experience in these matters than those 
creating the rules in their cubicles. This is part of the reason that the cooperating 
agency process was created and even exists in the first place. 

This unfortunately seems to give substance to the view across much of the country 
that Washington arrogance is exceeded only by its ignorance of what it regulates, 
and that, once again, more regulations are promulgated that damage states without 
actually taking the states’ expertise and damage done into account. 

In any event, today, now that we have heard the statement of Secretary Jewell 
by video, we will provide an opportunity for the states to be heard. We will also wel- 
come compliant responses to our prior requests from the Department of Interior 
soon after the hearing today. If the Department wishes to respond to comments 
made by representatives of the three states represented here today, they are wel- 
come to do so when they supply the answers we requested in April. 

This oversight hearing is entitled “State Perspectives on the Status of Cooperating 
Agencies for the Office of Surface Mining’s Stream Protection Rule.” As I began 
looking into these issues recently, and then began preparing for this hearing, I 
learned a great deal of information about this issue that we simply had not dealt 
with in my own district. That is also why I am particularly grateful for our wit- 
nesses before us here today and their expertise. I look forward to hearing about 
their experiences as “cooperating agencies.” 

The states are understandably frustrated after years of trying to work with OSM 
and having OSM ignore their concerns. 

This Natural Resources’ Subcommittee on Oversight is likewise quite frustrated 
at the improprieties of the Interior Department’s responses to this committee’s 
legitimate requests. 

This subcommittee sent a letter to Director Pizarchik on April 2 requesting docu- 
ments and information on this topic, including copies of the MOUs that OSM signed 
with the states. Coincidentally, OSM produced copies of the MOUs only last night — 
LAST NIGHT — over a month after the documents were due. To be clear, the major- 
ity of the subcommittee’s requests REMAIN unfulfilled, and we will continue to seek 
the outstanding documents from OSM. 
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We are also hopefully approaching a time finally, once again, when an agency or 
department that inappropriately responds or is not properly responsive to congres- 
sional oversight requests loses a significant amount of funding in the next year. 

Some of us believe very strongly that if a bureaucracy is not adequately respond- 
ing to congressional oversight of the people’s funds, then those funds should stop 
being sent by Congress to that nonresponsive bureaucracy. I believe we are quickly 
reapproaching that day, and I, for one, look forward to it. 


With that, I would recognize the Ranking Member, Mrs. Dingell. 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. DEBBIE DINGELL, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 

Mrs. Dingell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you to all 
the witnesses for being here today. It is always good to be in a 
hearing with you. 

This hearing is about the Stream Buffer Protection Rule. An ear- 
lier version of the rule was promulgated by the Bush administra- 
tion on its way out the door in 2008, which was vacated by the D.C. 
District Court. They found that the administration’s determination 
that the weakened rule would have no impact on threatened or en- 
dangered species was not a rational conclusion. 

The new version, as we saw the Secretary talk about, is now 
being reviewed by the Office of Management and Budget. The 
Administration is actively looking at this rule, and I think we are 
all looking forward to reviewing it soon; but today we are talking 
about a rule that is yet to be promulgated. 

As a new Member of Congress, I am learning something new 
every day. Last night, as I was studying at my normal 2:00 a.m., 
I learned that the Majority has been investigating the Stream 
Buffer Protection Rule for nearly 4 years. It has resulted in two 
subpoenas, production of 13,500 pages of documents, 25 hours of 
audio recordings, a Majority staff report, three oversight hearings, 
and a legislative hearing on a bill to weaken protections for com- 
munities coping with mountaintop mining. This is the fourth over- 
sight hearing hieing held on this issue; but for several of us here, 
it is the first, so we are all learning. 

We will hear concerns today about the process of developing the 
rule and the environmental impact statement attached to it. I want 
to express my concern that we cannot get to the bottom of these 
complaints if we do not hear from both sides of the story. 

The Office of Surface Mining Reclamation and Enforcement, or 
OSM, which is the primary agency we will hear about today, was 
not invited to testify, to give their side of the story, or answer any 
questions. I hope that future hearings will allow for a fuller explo- 
ration of the issues with them included. 

But we can talk about procedure today. One witness, Mr. White, 
will talk about the failure of state regulators to protect the health 
of people in his community. That matters. The West Virginia 
Department of Environmental Quality is the subject of a Section 
733 petition under SMCRA that was filed by a broad coalition of 
organizations. These petitions permit OSM to intervene if a state 
regulator is not living up to its obligations. 

OSM found five separate complaints worthy of investigation in 
response to this petition. And for me personally, that points to 
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what this hearing is really about. It is about people, families, and 
the effect that mountaintop removal mining has on their lives. 

Research has proven that it affects the health of communities lo- 
cated near mountaintop removal mines. Many cancers, including: 
lung, colon, kidney, bladder, and leukemia, have all been linked to 
mountaintop removal mines. Birth defect rates were 42 percent 
higher in affected counties between 2000 and 2003 compared to 
non-mining communities. Mountaintop removal mines were also 
linked to increased rates of depression. 

The very least we should be able to do for the hardworking peo- 
ple in these communities is to give them the protections to which 
they are entitled. I look forward to reading OSM’s results of their 
investigation prompted by the community’s petition. But we also 
owe it to them to issue a strong Stream Buffer Protection Rule and 
to give that rule a fair evaluation when it is released. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. Dingell follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Hon. Debbie Dingell, Ranking Member, 
Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the recognition, and thank you to all of our 
witnesses for being here today. 

This hearing is about the Stream Buffer Protection Rule. An earlier version of the 
rule promulgated by the Bush administration on its way out the door in 2008 was 
vacated by the D.C. District Court. They found that the administration’s determina- 
tion that the weakened rule would have no impact on threatened or endangered spe- 
cies was “not a rational conclusion.” 

A new version of the rule is now being reviewed by the Office of Management 
Budget. The Administration is actively looking at this rule and we are all looking 
forward to reviewing it soon. 

As a new Member of Congress, I am learning something new every day. And I 
recently learned that the majority has been investigating the Stream Buffer 
Protection Rule for nearly 4 years. It has resulted in two subpoenas, production of 
over 13,500 pages of documents, 25 hours of audio recordings, a majority staff re- 
port, three oversight hearings, and a legislative hearing on a bill to weaken protec- 
tions for communities coping with mountaintop mining. This is the fourth oversight 
hearing being held on this issue. 

We will hear concerns today about the process of developing the rule and the 
Environmental Impact Statement attached to it. But we cannot get to the bottom 
of these complaints if we don’t hear both sides of the story. The Office of Surface 
Mining Reclamation and Enforcement, or OSM, which is the primary agency we will 
hear about today, was not invited to testify to give their side of the story or answer 
any questions. I hope that future hearings will allow for a fuller exploration of the 
issues. 

We can certainly talk about procedure today. One witness, Dustin White, will talk 
about the failure of state regulators to protect the health of people in his commu- 
nity. The West Virginia Department of Environmental Quality is the subject of a 
section 733 petition under SMCRA, that was filed by a broad coalition of organiza- 
tions. These petitions permit OSM to intervene if a state regulator is not living up 
to its obligations. OSM found five separate complaints worthy of investigation in re- 
sponse to this petition. 

And for me personally, that points to what this hearing is really about. It’s about 
people, families, and the effect that mountaintop removal mining has on their lives. 

Research has proven that it affects the health of communities located near moun- 
taintop removal mines. Many cancers including, lung, colon, kidney, bladder can- 
cers, and leukemia, have all been linked to mountaintop removal mines. Birth defect 
rates were 42 percent higher in affected counties between 2000 and 2003 compared 
to non-mining communities. Mountaintop removal mines were also linked to in- 
creased rates of depression. 

The very least we should be able to do for the hardworking people in these com- 
munities is to give them the protections to which they are entitled. I look forward 
to reading OSM’s results of their investigation prompted by the community’s 
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petition. But we also owe it to them to issue a strong Stream Buffer Protection Rule 
and to give that rule a fair evaluation when it is released. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I yield back the balance of my time. 


Mr. Gohmert. Thank you. I appreciate the statement. 

At this time we will now introduce the witnesses. Our first wit- 
ness today is Dr. Randall Johnson. He is the director of the 
Alabama Surface Mining Commission. We also have Mr. Gregory 
Baker, who is the Reclamation Program Manager at the Virginia 
Department of Mines, Minerals and Energy. Next is Mr. Dustin 
White, a community organizer with the Ohio Valley Environmental 
Coalition. 

I am going to hold up introducing our fourth witness until Mr. 
Mooney gets here, and that should be before Mr. Hunter speaks. 

With that, let me remind the witnesses that under our 
Committee Rules, oral statements are limited to 5 minutes. You 
have a time clock there. You get a yellow light with a minute to 
go. When your time expires, that is when the statement needs to 
stop, even if you are not finished. 

Of course, your full written statements are part of the record. So, 
if you would care to deviate, then the oral testimony will be in ad- 
dition to what we already will have in the record from your written 
statement. 

With that, the Chair now recognizes our first witness. Dr. 
Johnson, to testify for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF RANDALL JOHNSON, Ph.D., DIRECTOR, 
ALABAMA SURFACE MINING COMMISSION, JASPER, ALABAMA 

Dr. Johnson. Mr. Chairman, good afternoon. My name is 
Randall Johnson. I am Director of the Alabama Surface Mining 
Commission. My agency is the delegated agency for regulation of 
coal mining in the state of Alabama and under the Surface Mining 
Control and Reclamation Act of 1977. I have been employed with 
the agency for more than 34 years, and I have served as its 
Director for 29 years. 

Alabama is one of nine states that signed Memoranda of 
Understanding with the Office of Surface Mining, or OSM, in 2010 
to serve as cooperating agencies related to the preparation of an 
environmental impact statement that was to support the revised 
Stream Protection Rule. 

Following a very brief period of engagement in late 2010 and 
early 2011, we have essentially been shut out of that process as 
OSM moved forward with the EIS. OSM shared three chapters of 
the draft EIS with us between September of 2010 and 2011. In 
each case, comment periods were extremely short, and while rec- 
onciliation meetings were supposed to be held on each of the chap- 
ters based on our comments, only one such hearing was held on 
one chapter. 

Following the receipt of state comments on the third chapter that 
was shared with us in January of 2011, we once again requested 
additional time for review. Despite our request for more time, we 
were told that the deadlines were going to be met and they were 
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firm, and the schedule for the publication of the EIS in 2011 would 
be met. 

As of today, the proposed rule and the draft EIS have still not 
been published. Since that time, we understand that OSM has sig- 
nificantly revised the entire draft EIS, and that several new rule 
alternatives have been considered. We have seen none of this. 

We have sent three letters to OSM Director Joseph Pizarchik ex- 
pressing concerns with the EIS process and our role as cooperators. 
The first was on November 23, 2010, shortly after the second chap- 
ter was provided to us. We expressed concerns about the quality, 
completeness, accuracy, constrained time frames for comments, the 
lack of a reconciliation process, and the need for additional com- 
ment on revised chapters. 

Two years after that last engagement with cooperating states, a 
second letter was sent to the Director on July 3, 2013. We re- 
quested an opportunity at that time to re-engage with the EIS 
process. The Director never responded to this letter, and no further 
opportunities have been provided for participation. In fact, OSM 
has on several occasions verbally indicated that it does not envision 
re-engaging the states on the draft EIS. 

And yet a third letter was submitted to the Director on February 
23 of this year. We concluded that OSM had not provided for mean- 
ingful participation by the cooperating states. Four states, at the 
time of my writing this testimony, including Alabama, have for- 
mally withdrawn as cooperating agency states and requested termi- 
nation of our MOUs. OSM has yet to respond or acknowledge my 
letter of withdrawal dated February 10 of this year. 

The role of cooperating agencies in the National Environmental 
Policy Act, or NEPA, process is well-documented in Federal regula- 
tions as well as Council on Environmental Quality documents and 
memoranda. The Federal courts, too, have recognized the impor- 
tance of providing state agencies an opportunity for meaningful 
participation in the NEPA process. 

It is clear that NEPA recognizes that Federal agencies are not 
the sole repository of all wisdom and knowledge concerning their 
areas of regulatory responsibility. As such, it mandates that 
Federal agencies reach out to states and other governmental agen- 
cies to solicit input in the EIS process. It also anticipates that this 
process will provide for meaningful participation. 

It is unfortunate, from my perspective, that circumstances have 
deteriorated to the point where my state and others felt obliged to 
withdraw. Our inability to participate fully and meaningfully from 
February 2011 to the present time casts considerable doubt on 
whether OSM has fully complied with the NEPA process in devel- 
oping the EIS. 

I thank you for the opportunity to present this testimony. Copies 
of my more detailed written statement have been provided, with 
exhibits. I also have additional copies of the three letters that we 
sent to OSM for the record. And I will be happy to answer any 
questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Johnson follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Dr. Randall C. Johnson, Director, Alabama Surface 

Mining Commission 

Good afternoon. My name is Dr. Randall Johnson and I am Director of the 
Alabama Surface Mining Commission. My agency is responsible for the regulation 
of coal mining operations within the state pursuant to our approved regulatory 
program under the Surface Mining Control and Reclamation Act of 1977 (SMCRA). 
I have been employed with the Surface Mining Commission for more than 34 years 
and have served as its Director for more than 29 years. I was directly involved in 
securing primacy in 1982 for the state of Alabama under Title V of SMCRA. I co- 
authored or authored all of Alabama’s regulations promulgated, and some of the leg- 
islation enacted by the state, during the last 34 years, including those submitted 
for initial program approval. During my tenure at the agency, there have been 20 
Directors or Acting Directors of the U.S. Department of Interior, Office of Surface 
Mining Reclamation and Enforcement (OSMRE). I have dealt directly with all of 
them except one. Our involvement in the state and Federal regulatory process has 
always been proactive. Over the years, we have developed a regulatory pro^am in 
our state that is among the best in the country and we take immense pride in that. 

I and my colleagues appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today to dis- 
cuss a disturbing chapter in Federal-state relations under SMCRA. Alabama is one 
of nine states that signed Memoranda of Understanding (MOUs) with OSMRE to 
serve as a cooperating agency related to the preparation of an environmental impact 
statement (EIS) by OSMRE to accompany a rulemaking under SMCRA concerning 
stream protection. The MOUs were developed pursuant to the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act (NEPA) and the Council on Environmental Quality’s (CEQ) imple- 
menting regulations at 40 CFR 1501.6 and 1501.8, as well as CEQ’s January 30, 
2002 Memorandum for the Heads of Federal Agencies regarding cooperating agen- 
cies. Although we anticipated a robust opportunity to work with OSMRE as coopera- 
tors in the development of this critical EIS, following a brief period of engagement 
in late 2010 and early 2011, the cooperating states have essentially been shut out 
of the process and been relegated to the sidelines as OSMRE moved forward with 
the EIS. 

Some historical perspective may be instructive. During the summer of 2010, 
OSMRE Director Joseph G. Pizarchik offered the opportunity to states to participate 
as cooperating agencies as part of the development of an EIS to accompany a new 
rule on stream protection that would replace the 2008 Stream Buffer Zone Rule. 
OSMRE committed to replacing this rule as part of an interagency effort to address 
stream protection as it relates to mountaintop mining operations in Appalachia. 
(See the July 11, 2009 Memorandum of Understanding between the U.S. Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, the Office of Surface Mining and the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers). OSMRE also agreed to propose a new rule on stream protection pur- 
suant to a settlement agreement with several environmental groups that had chal- 
lenged the 2008 rule. The settlement agreement was approved by a U.S. District 
Court in Washington, DC on April 2, 2010. The Court vacated the 2008 rule and 
OSMRE published a notice vacating the 2008 rule and reinstating the previous 
version of the rule on December 22, 2014. 

Ten states (UT, NM, KY, TX, MT, WY, WV, AL, IN and VA) originally agreed 
to serve as cooperating agencies, with the state of Ohio agreeing to participate as 
a state commenter in the process. MOUs were negotiated with nine of these states 
and the first chapter of the draft EIS (Chapter 2) was shared with the states for 
comment in September of 2010. Chapter 3 was shared with the states in October 
of 2010 and Chapter 4 was shared with the states in January of 2011. In each case, 
comment periods were exceedingly short and, while “reconciliation meetings” were 
supposed to be held on each of the chapters, only one such meeting was held. Fol- 
lowing the receipt of state comments on Chapter 4 in January of 2011, the remain- 
ing chapters of the draft EIS were given to the states with only 8 days to review 
and comment. Despite requests for more time, we were told that the deadlines were 
firm and that the schedule for publication of the EIS in 2011 would be met. As of 
today, the draft rule and draft EIS have still not been published. Since that time, 
we understand that OSMRE has significantly revised the entire draft EIS and that 
several new rule alternatives have been considered. We have not seen these 
revisions. 

The cooperating agency states have sent three letters to OSMRE Director Joseph 
Pizarchik expressing their concerns with the EIS process and their role as coopera- 
tors. The first, on November 23, 2010, expressed concerns about the quality, 
completeness and accuracy of the draft EIS; the constrained time frames for the 
submission of comments on draft EIS chapters; the reconciliation process; and the 
need for additional comment on revised chapters. 
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Over 2 years after the last engagement by OSMRE with the cooperating states, 
the states sent a second letter to OSMRE Director Pizarchik on July 3, 2013, 
requesting an opportunity to re-engage with the EIS development process. We re- 
quested an opportunity to review revised chapters of the draft EIS, and expanded 
time frames for commenting on the chapters; an opportunity to review any attach- 
ments and exhibits that are appended to the chapters; a meaningful, robust 
reconciliation process; and a timetable for review of draft chapters. OSMRE never 
responded to this letter, and no further opportunities have been provided by 
OSMRE for participation by the cooperating agency states. In fact, OSMRE has, on 
several occasions, verbally indicated that it does not envision re-engaging with the 
states on the draft EIS and, at most, would provide a briefing, coincident with re- 
lease of the draft EIS and proposed rule, regarding how the comments originally 
submitted by the states were addressed in the final draft EIS. 

The role of cooperating agencies in the NEPA process is well documented in the 
Eederal Regulations at 40 C.F.R. Sections 1501.6 and 1508.5 as well as in the 
Council on Environmental Quality Memorandum for the Heads of Federal Agencies 
entitled “Cooperating Agencies in Implementing the Procedural Requirements of the 
National Environmental Policy Act” dated January 30, 2002. The Federal Courts, 
too, have recognized the importance of providing state agencies the opportunity for 
“meaningful participation” in the NEPA process. As an example, I refer you to the 
U.S. District Court for the District of Wyoming in International Snowmobile 
Manufacturers Association et al. v. Norton, 340 F. Supp. 2d 1249 (D.Wyo. 2004). In 
that ruling, the court states “the purpose of having cooperating agencies is to em- 
phasize agency cooperation early in the NEPA process. 40 C.F.R. § 1501.6 (2004). 
Federal agencies are required to invite the participation of impacted states and pro- 
vide them with an opportunity for participation in preparing the EIS. 40 C.F.R. 
§ 1501.7 (2004).” Further, the Court cites an earlier ruling in Wyoming v. USDA, 
277 F. Supp. 2d 1197, 1219 (D. Wyo. 2003) that states, “When a Federal agency is 
required to invite the participation of other governmental entities and allocate re- 
sponsibilities to those governmental entities, that participation and delegation of 
duty must be meaningful.” 

Given this, the cooperating agency states concluded in yet a third letter submitted 
to Director Pizarchik on February 23, 2015, that OSMRE has not provided for 
meaningful participation by the cooperating agency states in the preparation of the 
EIS and is unlikely to do so prior to release of the draft EIS and proposed rule this 
spring. The cooperating agency states were therefore left with a decision about 
whether and when to withdraw from the process in order to protect their interests 
and to craft an appropriate statement for inclusion in the draft EIS regarding their 
participation and decision to withdraw. CEQ’s regulations provide ample reasons for 
a cooperating agency to end its status as a cooperator, which include: the cooper- 
ating agency is unable to identify significant issues, eliminate minor issues, identify 
issues previously studied, or identify conflicts with the objectives of regional, state 
and local land use plans, policies and controls in a timely manner; is unable to as- 
sist in preparing portions of the review and analysis and resolving significant envi- 
ronmental issues in a timely manner; is unable to consistently participate in meet- 
ings or respond in a timely fashion after adequate time for review of documents, 
issues and analyses; is unable to accept the lead agency’s decisionmaking authority 
regarding the scope of the analysis, including the authority to define the purpose 
and need for the proposed action or to develop information/analyses of alternatives 
they favor or disfavor; or is unable to provide data and rationale underlying the 
analyses or assessment of alternatives. 

While the cooperating agency states were, for the most part, actually able and 
willing to do all of these things, OSMRE’s unwillingness to share revised and new 
draft chapters of the EIS with the states, as well as background and supporting doc- 
uments, has precluded the states from accomplishing these tasks and hence has un- 
dermined their status as cooperating agencies and the meaningfulness of their 
participation. Consequently, since that time, four states, including Alabama (See let- 
ter from Johnson to Pizarchik dated February 10, 2015), have formally withdrawn 
as cooperating agency states and requested termination of their MOUs with 
OSMRE. I must also add that OSMRE has yet to respond or acknowledge our letter 
of withdrawal. 

It is clear the National Environmental Policy Act recognizes that Federal agencies 
are not the sole repository of all wisdom and knowledge concerning their areas of 
regulatory responsibility. As such, NEPA mandates that the agencies reach out to 
states and other Federal agencies to solicit input in the EIS process. It also antici- 
pates that the process will provide for meaningful participation. It is unfortunate 
from my perspective that circumstances have deteriorated to the point where my 
state and others felt obligated to withdraw from this process given the importance 
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of the EIS and the related rule for our programs. I for one do not want my state’s 
name used to validate the EIS process since our input was limited to the extent that 
it was. In the end, we will be the ones who must implement any new rule and it 
was for this reason that our input and expertise were sought initially, and willingly 
offered, I might add. Our inability to participate fully and meaningfully from 
Eebruary 2011 to the present date casts considerable doubt as to whether OSMRE 
has complied fully with the NEPA process in developing the EIS. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present this testimony. Copies of my written 
statement and exhibits have been provided to you. I will be happy to answer any 
questions you may have. 

Attachments 


LETTERS SUBMITTED AS SUPPLEMENTARY TESTIMONY BY RANDALL C. JOHNSON 

November 23, 2010 


Hon. Joseph G. Pizarchik 
Director 

Office of Surface Mining, Reclamation and Enforcement 
U.S. Department of the Interior 
1951 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, DC 20540 

Dear Director Pizarchik: 

We are writing to you as cooperating agencies that are participating in the Office 
of Surface Mining’s development of a draft Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) 
to accompany a soon-to-be-proposed rule on stream protection. Our role as cooper- 
ating agencies, as defined by the memoranda of understanding that each of us en- 
tered into with your agency, is to review and comment on those Chapters of the 
draft EIS that are made available to us (at present. Chapters 2 and 3). Based on 
our participation to date, we have several serious concerns that we feel compelled 
to bring to your attention for resolution. 

Without rehashing our previously articulated concerns about the need and jus- 
tification for both the proposed rule and the accompanying EIS, we must object to 
the quality, completeness and accuracy of those portions of the draft EIS that we 
have had the opportunity to review and comment on so far. As indicated in the de- 
tailed comments we have submitted to date, there are sections of the draft EIS that 
are often nonsensical and difficult to follow. Given that the draft EIS and proposed 
rule are intended to be national in scope, we are also mystified by the paucity of 
information and analysis for those areas of the country beyond central Appalachia 
and the related tendency to simply expand the latter regional experience to the rest 
of the country in an effort to appear complete and comprehensive. In many respects, 
the draft ElS appears very much like a cut-and-paste exercise utilizing sometimes 
unrelated pieces from existing documents in an attempt to create a novel approach 
to the subject matter. The result so far has been a disjointed, unhelpful exercise 
that will do little to support GSM’s rulemaking or survive legal challenges to the 
rule or the EIS. 

We also have serious concerns regarding the constrained timeframes under which 
we have been operating to provide comments on these flawed documents. As we 
have stated from the outset, and as members of Congress have also recently noted, 
the ability to provide meaningful comments on GSM’s draft documents is extremely 
difficult with only five working days to review the material, some of which is fairly 
technical in nature. In order to comply with these deadlines, we have had to devote 
considerable staff time to the preparation of our comments, generally to the exclu- 
sion of other pressing business such as permit reviews. While we were prepared to 
reallocate resources to review and comment on the draft EIS Chapters, additional 
time would have allowed for a more efficient use of those resources and for the de- 
velopment of more in depth comments. 
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There is also the matter of completeness of the draft Chapters that we have re- 
viewed. In the case of both Chapters 2 and 3, there are several attachments, exhib- 
its and studies that were not provided to us as part of that review. Some of these 
are critical to a full and complete analysis of OSM’s discussion in the chapters. OSM 
has developed a SharePoint site that will supposedly include many of the draft ma- 
terials, but to date the site is either inoperable or incomplete. 

As part of the EIS process with cooperating agencies, OSM committed itself to en- 
gage in a reconciliation process whereby the agency would discuss the comments re- 
ceived from the cooperating agencies, especially for purpose of the disposition of 
those comments prior to submitting them to the contractor for inclusion in the final 
draft. The first of those reconciliations (which was focused on Chapter 2) occurred 
via conference call on October 14. The call involved little in the way of actual rec- 
onciliation but amounted to more of an update on progress concerning the draft EIS. 
There was talk about another reconciliation session, but to date this has not oc- 
curred. There were also several agreements by OSM during the call to provide addi- 
tional documents to the states for their review, including a document indicating 
which comments on Chapter 2 from cooperating agencies were accepted and passed 
on to the contractor, as well as comments provided by OSM. OSM also agreed to 
consider providing us a copy of a document indicating those comments that were 
not accepted. To date, neither of these documents has been provided to us. And even 
though a draft of Chapter 3 has now been distributed and comments have been pro- 
vided to OSM, we are still awaiting a reconciliation session on this chapter. ^ 

Frankly, in an effort to provide complete transparency and openness about the 
disposition of our comments, we believe the best route is for OSM to share with us 
revised versions of the Chapters as they are completed so that we can ascertain for 
ourselves the degree to which our comments have been incorporated into the 
Chapters and whether this was done accurately. We are therefore requesting that 
these revised Chapters be provided to us as soon as practicable. 

We understand that OSM is considering further adjustments to the time table for 
review of additional Chapters of the draft EIS. We are hopeful that in doing so, the 
agency will incorporate additional time for review by the cooperating agencies, espe- 
cially given the size and complexity of Chapter 4 and the full draft EIS. Pushing 
back the time for the completion of these drafts by OSM without additional time 
being provided for review by the cooperating agencies would be wholly inappro- 
priate. We request that you please provide us with these new time tables as soon 
as possible so that we can begin our own internal planning. 

You should know that, as we continue our work with OSM on the development 
of the draft EIS, some of us may find it necessary to reconsider our continued par- 
ticipation as cooperating agencies pursuant to the 30-day renegotiation/termination 
provision in our MOUs. Under the NEPA guidance concerning the status of cooper- 
ating agencies, some of the identified reasons for terminating that status include the 
inability to participate throughout the preparation of the analysis and documenta- 
tion as necessary to meet process milestones; the inability to assist in preparing por- 
tions of the review and analysis and help resolve significant environmental issues 
in a timely manner; or the inability to provide resources to support scheduling and 
critical milestones. As is evident from much of the discussion above, these are some 
of the very issues with which many of the cooperating agencies are struggling given 
OSM’s time schedule for the EIS and the content of the documents distributed to 
date. We continue to do our best to meet our commitments under the MOUs but 
based on our experience to date, this has become exceedingly difficult. 

Finally, as you have likely noted throughout the submission of comments by many 
of the cooperating agencies, there is great concern about how our comments (limited 
as some of them are due to time constraints for review) will be used or referred to 
by OSM in the final draft EIS that is published for review. While the MOUs we 
signed indicate that our participation “does not imply endorsement of OSM’s action 
or preferred alternative”, given what we have seen so far of the draft EIS we want 
to be certain that our comments and our participation are appropriately character- 
ized in the final draft. Furthermore, since CEQ regulations require that our names 


^We also understand that OSM had planned to contact the states to provide estimates of the 
additional time and resources that would be required to review/process a permit under the 
proposed rule. This information would be used by OSM to prepare at least one of the burden 
analyses that are required by various executive orders as part of federal rulemakings. We now 
understand that OSM plans to generate these estimates on its own. We are somewhat mystified 
about how OSM intends to accomplish this without direct state input and urge the agency to 
reconsider the methodology under which they are currently operating. 
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appear on the cover of the EIS, it is critical that the public understand the purpose 
and extent of our participation as cooperating agencies. 

As it is now, the states are wrestling with the consequences of their names ap- 
pearing on the EIS, as it would assume tacit approval independent of the comments 
that have/have not been incorporated into the document. And while the cooperating 
agency has the authority to terminate cooperating status if it disagrees with the 
lead agency (pursuant to NEPA procedures and our MOUs), the states realize the 
importance of EIS review and the opportunity to contribute to, or clarify, the issues 
presented. We therefore request an opportunity to jointly draft a statement with you 
that will accompany the draft EIS setting out very specifically the role that we have 
played as cooperating agencies and the significance and meaning of the comments 
that we have submitted during the EIS development process. 

Sincerely, 


Randall C. Johnson, Director, 
Alabama Surface Mining 
Commission 

Carl E. Campbell, Commissioner, 
Kentucky Department for Natural 
Resources 


John Baza, Director, 

Utah Division of Oil, Gas and 
Mining 

Thomas L. Clarke, Director, 
Division of Mining & Reclamation, 
West Virginia Department of 
Environmental Protection 


Bruce Stevens, Director, 

Division of Reclamation, Indiana 
Department of Natural Resources 

John Caudle, Director, 

Surface Mining and Reclamation 
Division, Railroad Commission of 
Texas 

Bradley C. Lambert, Deputy Director, 
Virginia Department of Mines 
Minerals and Energy 

John Corra, Director, 

Wyoming Department of 
Environmental Quality 


July 3, 2013 


Hon. Joseph G. Pizarchik 
Director 

Office of Surface Mining, Reclamation and Enforcement 
U.S. Department of the Interior 
1951 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, DC 20540 

Dear Director Pizarchik: 

We are writing to you as cooperating agencies that are participating in the Office 
of Surface Mining’s development of a draft Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) 
to accompany a proposed rule on stream protection. Our role as cooperating agen- 
cies, as defined by the memoranda of understanding that each of us entered into 
with your agency, is to review and comment on those chapters of the draft EIS that 
are made available to us. Since the initiation of the EIS process in 2010, the states 
have had the opportunity to comment on three initial draft chapters (numbers 2, 
3 and 4). 

Over the course of the past two years, OSM’s draft EIS development process has 
seen several fits and starts, largely due to issues related to the work of various con- 
tractors OSM engaged to assist the agency with the draft EIS. Our understanding 
is that OSM has now addressed these issues and is once again moving forward with 
the development of the draft EIS. As a result, we would like to re-engage with the 
process and request an opportunity to review draft chapters and other related docu- 
ments as they become available, pursuant to the MOU’s we have in place with the 
agency. In doing so, we have a few requests. 
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In the past, we had serious concerns regarding the constrained timeframes under 
which we were operating to provide comments on draft documents. As we have stat- 
ed from the outset, and as members of Congress have also noted, the ability to pro- 
vide meaningful comments on OSM’s draft documents is extremely difficult with 
limited working days to review the material, some of which can be fairly technical 
in nature. In order to comply with the deadlines, we have to devote considerable 
staff time to the preparation of our comments, generally to the exclusion of other 
pressing business. While we are prepared to reallocate resources to review and com- 
ment on the draft EIS Chapters, adequate time will allow for a more efficient use 
of those resources and for the development of more in depth comments. 

There is also the matter of completeness of the draft chapters that we will review. 
In the case of Chapters 2, 3 and 4, several attachments, exhibits und studies were 
not provided to us as part of that review. Some of these were critical to a full and 
complete analysis of OSM’s discussion in the chapters. It is important for us to 
receive all applicable documents that are referenced in draft chapters in order to 
conduct a meaningful review. 

As part of the EIS process with cooperating agencies, OSM committed itself to en- 
gage in a reconciliation process whereby the agency would discuss the comments re- 
ceived from the cooperating agencies, especially for purpose of the disposition of 
those comments prior to submitting them to the contractor for inclusion in the final 
draft. Our experience with the reconciliation process to date has not been particu- 
larly positive or meaningful. We are hopeful that as we reinitiate the EIS review 
and comment process, OSM will engage in a robust reconciliation process. Among 
other things, we believe it should include an explanation of which comments were 
accepted, which were not, and why. Frankly, in an effort to provide complete trans- 
parency and openness about the disposition of our comments, we believe the best 
route is for OSM to share with us revised versions of the Chapters as they are com- 
pleted so that we can ascertain for ourselves the degree to which our comments 
have been incorporated into the Chapters and whether this was done accurately. We 
are therefore requesting that the revised Chapters be provided to us as soon as 
practicable after their completion. 

As OSM considers re-initiation of the review process for cooperating state agen- 
cies, it would be helpful if the agency would provide us with new time tables as soon 
as possible so that we can begin our own internal planning. 

Finally, as we noted during the submission of comments by many of the cooper- 
ating agencies in the early rounds of the EIS development process, there is great 
concern about how our comments will be used or referred to by OSM in the final 
draft EIS that is published for review. While the MOUs we signed indicate that our 
participation “does not imply endorsement of OSM’s action or preferred alternative”, 
we want to be certain that our comments and our participation are appropriately 
characterized in the final draft. Furthermore, since CEQ regulations require that 
our names appear on the cover of the EIS, it is critical that the public understand 
the purpose and extent of our participation as cooperating agencies. 

As it is now, the states are uncertain whether their names will appear on the 
draft EIS, which was originally anticipated. This of course would imply tacit ap- 
proval independent of the state comments that have/have not been incorporated into 
the document. And while the cooperating agency has the authority to terminate co- 
operating status if it disagrees with the lead agency (pursuant to NEPA procedures 
and our MOUs), the states realize the importance of EIS review and the opportunity 
to contribute to, or clarify, the issues presented. We therefore request an oppor- 
tunity to jointly draft a statement with you that will accompany the draft EIS set- 
ting out very specifically the role that we have played as cooperating agencies and 
the significance and meaning of the comments that we have submitted during the 
EIS development process. 
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In order to move forward expeditiously, we would appreciate a response to our re- 
quest to re-engage with the EIS process no later than July 10. If we have not heard 
from you by then, we will contact via phone to further discuss the matter. 

Sincerely, 


Randall C. Johnson, Director, 
Alabama Surface Mining 
Commission 

Steve Hohmann, Commissioner, 
Kentucky Department for Natural 
Resources 


John Baza, Director, 

Utah Division of Oil, Gas and 
Mining 

Thomas L. Clarke, Director, 
Division of Mining & Reclamation, 
West Virginia Department of 
Environmental Protection 


Bruce Stevens, Director, 

Division of Reclamation, Indiana 
Department of Natural Resources 

John Caudle, Director, 

Surface Mining and Reclamation 
Division, Railroad Commission of 
Texas 

Bradley C. Lambert, Deputy Director, 
Virginia Department of Mines 
Minerals and Energy 

Todd Parfitt, Director, 

Wyoming Department of 
Environmental Quality 


February 23, 2015 

Hon. Joseph G. Pizarchik 
Director 

Office of Surface Mining, Reclamation and Enforcement 
U.S. Department of the Interior 
1951 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, DC 20540 

Dear Director Pizarchik: 

We are writing to you as cooperating agency states pursuant to the Memoranda 
of Understanding that we negotiated with your agency concerning the development 
of an environmental impact statement (EIS) to accompany a proposed rule on 
stream protection expected to be published by the Office of Surface Mining (OSM) 
sometime this spring. As you know, during the summer of 2010, OSM offered the 
opportunity to states who were interested in participating as cooperating agencies 
as part of the development of an EIS to accompany a new rule on stream protection 
that would replace the 2008 stream buffer zone rule. OSM committed to replace this 
rule as part of an interagency effort to address stream protection as it relates to 
mountaintop mining operations in Appalachia. {See the June 11, 2009 Memorandum 
of Understanding between the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency, the Office of 
Surface Mining and the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers.) OSM also agreed to propose 
a new rule on stream protection pursuant to a settlement agreement with several 
environmental groups that had challenged the 2008 rule. The settlement agreement 
was approved by a U.S. District Court in Washington, DC on April 2, 2010. More 
recently, the Court vacated the 2008 rule and OSM last month published a notice 
vacating the 2008 rule. 

Ten states (UT, NM, KY, TX, MT, WY, WV, AL, IN and VA) originally agreed 
to serve as cooperating agencies, with the state of Ohio agreeing to participate as 
a state commenter in the process. MOUs were negotiated with most of these states 
and the first chapter of the draft EIS (Chapter 2) was shared with the states for 
comment in September of 2010. Chapter 3 was shared with the states in October 
of 2010 and Chapter 4 was shared with the states in January of 2011. In each case, 
comment periods were exceedingly short and, while “reconciliation meetings” were 
supposed to be held on each of the chapters, only one such meeting was held. Fol- 
lowing the receipt of state comments on Chapter 4 in January of 2011, no additional 
outreach to the cooperating agency states has occurred. Since that time, OSM has 
significantly revised the draft EIS and we understand that several new alternatives 
are being considered and that each of the chapters has been significantly revised. 

The cooperating agency states have sent two letters to you expressing our con- 
cerns with the EIS process and our role as cooperators. The first, on November 23, 
2010, expressed concerns about the quality, completeness and accuracy of the draft 
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EIS; the constrained timeframes for the submission of comments on draft EIS chap- 
ters; the reconciliation process; and the need for additional comment on revised 
chapters. The letter also alerted OSM to the potential of some states reconsidering 
their continued participation as cooperating agency states pursuant to NEPA guid- 
ance concerning the status of cooperators. The letter also expressed concern about 
how the comments of the cooperating agency states will be used or referred to by 
OSM in the final draft EIS and requested the opportunity to draft an appropriate 
statement to accompany the draft EIS setting out the role that the states have 
played as cooperating agencies. OSM responded to this letter on January 24, 2011 
and made a number of commitments regarding continued, robust participation by 
the cooperating agency states in the EIS development process. However, shortly 
thereafter, the agency terminated that involvement without explanation. 

The cooperating agency states sent a second letter to you on July 3, 2013 request- 
ing an opportunity to re-engage with the EIS development process following several 
fits and starts by OSM, largely due to issues related to the work of the various con- 
tractors OSM engaged to assist the agency with the draft EIS. In requesting an op- 
portunity to review revised draft chapters of the draft EIS, the states requested 
expanded timeframes for commenting on the chapters; an opportunity to review any 
attachments and exhibits that are appended to the chapters; a meaningful, robust 
reconciliation process; and a timetable for review of draft chapters. The letter reiter- 
ated the concern of the states regarding how their comments will be used or ref- 
erenced by OSM in the final draft EIS, including an appropriate characterization 
of their comments and participation. OSM never responded to this letter and to date 
no further opportunities have been provided by OSM for participation by the cooper- 
ating agency states. In fact, OSM has, on several occasions (at meetings of the 
Interstate Mining Compact Commission and other OSM/state meetings), indicated 
that it does not envision re-engaging with the states on the draft EIS and at most 
would provide a briefing, coincident with release of the draft EIS and proposed rule, 
regarding how the comments that were originally submitted by the states were ad- 
dressed in the final draft EIS. Even this latter opportunity for engagement now ap- 
pears to have evaporated. 

As noted in a Memorandum for the Heads of Federal Agencies dated January 30, 
2002 entitled “Cooperating Agencies in Implementing the Procedural Requirements 
of the National Environmental Policy Act”, the Council on Environmental Quality 
(CEQ) regulations addressing cooperating agency status (40 C.F.R. Sections 1501.6 
and 1508.5) specifically implement the NEPA mandate that Federal agencies re- 
sponsible for preparing NEPA analyses and documentation do so “in cooperation 
with State and local governments” and other agencies with jurisdiction by law or 
special expertise. The Memorandum goes on to note that the benefits of enhanced 
cooperating agency participation in the preparation of NEPA analyses include: dis- 
closing relevant information early in the analytical process; applying available tech- 
nical expertise and staff support; avoiding duplication with other Federal, State, 
Tribal or local procedures; and establishing a mechanism for addressing intergov- 
ernmental issues. Other benefits of enhanced cooperating agency participation in- 
clude fostering intra- and inter-governmental trust and a common understanding 
and appreciation for various governmental roles in the NEPA process, as well as en- 
hancing agencies’ ability to adopt environmental documents. 

In litigation interpreting how the federal government must meet its obligation to 
cooperating agencies, the U.S. District Court for the District of Wyoming in 
International Snowmobile Manufacturers Association et al v. Norton, 340 F. Supp. 
2d 1249 (D.Wyo. 2004) ruled as follows: 

the purpose of having cooperating agencies is to emphasize agency coopera- 
tion early in the NEPA process. 40 C.F.R. Section 1501.6 (2004). Federal 
agencies are required to invite the participation of impacted states and pro- 
vide them with an opportunity for participation in preparing the EIS. 40 
C.F.R. Section 1501.7 (2004). “When a federal agency is required to invite 
the participation of other governmental entities and allocate responsibilities 
to those governmental entities, that participation and delegation of duty 
must be meaningful.” Wyoming v. USDA, 277 F. Supp. 2d 1197, 1219 
(D.Wyo. 2003). 

Based on our experience to date with OSM’s development of the draft EIS for the 
stream protection rule, we assert that OSM has not provided for meaningful partici- 
pation by the cooperating agency states in the preparation of the EIS and it seems 
unlikely that the agency will do so prior to release of the draft EIS and proposed 
rule this spring. The cooperating agency states are therefore left with a decision 
about whether and when to withdraw from the process in order to protect our 
interests and to craft an appropriate statement for inclusion in the draft EIS 
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regarding the nature and level of our participation and our decision to withdraw. 
CEQ’s regulations provide sample reasons for why a cooperating agency might end 
its status as a cooperator, including that the cooperating agency is unable to identify 
significant issues, eliminate minor issues, identify issues previously studied, or iden- 
tify conflicts with the objectives of regional. State and local land use plans, policies 
and controls in a timely manner; is unable to assist in preparing portions of the re- 
view and analysis and resolving significant environmental issues in a timely man- 
ner; is unable to consistently participate in meetings or respond in a timely fashion 
after adequate time for review of documents, issues and analyses; is unable to ac- 
cept the lead agency’s decision making authority regarding the scope of the analysis, 
including authority to define the purpose and need for the proposed action or to de- 
velop information/analysis of alternatives they favor or disfavor; or is unable to pro- 
vide data and rationale underl5dng the analyses or assessment of alternatives. 

While the cooperating agency states were, for the most part, actually able and 
willing to do all of these things, OSM’s unwillingness to share revised and new draft 
chapters of the EIS with the states has precluded the states from doing so and 
hence has undermined their status as cooperating agencies and the meaningfulness 
of their participation. Consequently, the states appear to have more than adequate 
reasons for withdrawing from the process and terminating their status as coopera- 
tors based on CEQ’s regulations. We are therefore alerting you that, by separate ac- 
tions pursuant to the provisions of our respective MOU’s with your agency, several 
of us are seriously contemplating withdrawing from the EIS development process. 
Regardless of individual state determinations regarding withdrawal, we hereby re- 
quest that the attached statement be included in a conspicuous place at the front 
of the draft EIS explaining the role of the cooperating agency states and any indi- 
vidual state decisions to withdraw. It is also likely that those states who choose to 
continue on as cooperating agency states will request that their state seal not ap- 
pear on the cover of the draft ElS. We welcome the opportunity to discuss and po- 
fentially adjust this statement, but it is critical that we receive assurances from you 
that the statement will appear in the draft EIS at an appropriate place. 

Should you have any questions or wish to discuss the matter further, please com- 
municate with Greg Conrad, Executive Director of the Interstate Mining Compact 
Commission, who is assisting us with the matter. 

Sincerely, 


Randall C. Johnson, Director, 
Alabama Surface Mining 
Commission 

Steve Hohmann, Commissioner, 
Kentucky Department for Natural 
Resources 


Fernando Martinez, Director, 

Division of Mining and Minerals, 
New Mexico Department of 
Energy, Minerals & Natural 
Resources 

John E. Caudle, Director, 

Surface Mining and Reclamation 
Division, Railroad Commission of 
Texas 

Bradley C. Lambert, Deputy Director, 
Virginia Department of Mines, 
Minerals & Energy 


Steve Weinzapfel, Director, 

Division of Reclamation, Indiana 
Department of Natural Resources 

Ed Coleman, Chief, 

Industrial and Energy Minerals 
Bureau, Montana Department of 
Environmental Quality 

Lanny Erdos, Chief, 

Division of Mineral Resources 
Management, Ohio Department of 
Natural Resources 


John Baza, Director, 

Utah Division of Oil, Gas and 
Mining 


Harold Ward, Acting Director, 
Division of Mining and Reclamation, 
West Virginia Department of 
Environmental Protection 


Todd Parfitt, Director, 
Wyoming Department of 
Environmental Quality 


Attachment 
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ATTACHMENT 

Statement from Cooperating Agency States 

Pursuant to Memoranda of Understanding with the Office of Surface Mining, 
several states that implement regulatory programs under the Surface Mining 
Control and Reclamation Act of 1977 (SMCRA) have participated as cooperating 
agencies in the development of this draft environmental impact statement for the 
proposed stream protection rule. These states include: Alabama, Indiana, Kentucky, 
New Mexico, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia and Wyoming. The state of 
Montana and Ohio have also participated in an unofficial review role during the 
process. Early in the development of the draft EIS in late 2010 and early 2011, the 
cooperating agency states were provided an opportunity to review three initial draft 
chapters of the EIS (then chapters 2, 3 and 4). The states, under very constrained 
timeframes, provided comments on these draft chapters and engaged in one rec- 
onciliation meeting with OSM. The states also alerted the agency to several serious 
concerns that they were encountering with the process via letter of November 23, 
2010. Since January of 2011, the cooperating agencies states have not been involved 
in the EIS development process, despite requests to re-engage with the agency. (See 
letter dated July 3, 2013). Some of this was due to difficulties encountered by OSM 
with its contractors, which resulted in a full scale revamping of the draft EIS. But 
in large measure, OSM simply chose not to pursue further involvement of the co- 
operating states in the process, in direct contravention of the states’ MOUs with the 
agency, as well as the Council of Environmental Quality (CEQ) regulations and 
guidelines concerning the role of cooperating agencies. As a result, some cooperating 
agency states, via letters dated [list dates of individual state letters], formally with- 
drew from the EIS process as cooperators. Others [list the states] remained as co- 
operators, but only to preserve their rights as cooperating agencies. As a result of 
these decisions, any reference to the role of the cooperating agency states should be 
understood to embrace only the early, limited opportunities provided to them to 
comment on draft chapters 2, 3 and 4 in late 2010 and early 2011. It should also 
be noted that the states did not have an opportunity for full reconciliation regarding 
their comments and have not been informed of how and to what extent their com- 
ments were taken into account and incorporated in the draft EIS. This limited, con- 
strained role of the cooperating agency states must be understood as such and 
should not be read as an endorsement of any portion of the draft EIS. 


STATE OF ALABAMA 
SURFACE MINING COMMISSION 
Jasper, Alabama 


February 10, 2015 


Hon. Joseph G. Pizarchik 
Director 

Office of Surface Mining, Reclamation and Enforcement 
U.S. Department of the Interior 
1951 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, DC 20540 

Dear Director Pizarchik: 

On August 24, 2010, the Alabama Surface Mining Commission signed a 
Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) to participate as a Cooperating Agency in 
the development of an Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) to support a proposed 
stream protection rule. Since that time we have participated diligently in that proc- 
ess, but with increasing concern and reservation. 

We and other state cooperating agencies have expressed concerns regarding the 
piece-meal approach, the lack of adequate time for review and comment, the overall 
quality of the product, major deficiencies, inconsistencies, and missing reference ma- 
terial evidenced in the draft documents. Federal cooperating agencies have verbally 
echoed similar concerns during reconciliation conference calls. Almost four years 
have now passed since our last interaction on the EIS. 

I have concluded that it is no longer in the best interest of the Alabama Surface 
Mining Commission to continue as a cooperating agency. I hereby give notice to you 
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of my decision to terminate the MOU. I request that any references to our participa- 
tion as a cooperating agency be removed from the proposed EIS and its notice prior 
to publication in the Federal Register. 

Sincerely, 


Randall C. Johnson, 

Director. 


Mr. Gohmert. Without objection, those letters will be admitted 
as part of the record. Thank you, Dr. Johnson. 

At this time we will now hear from Mr. Baker. You are 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF GREGORY BAKER, RECLAMATION PROGRAM 

MANAGER, VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF MINES, MINERALS 

AND ENERGY, BIG STONE GAP, VIRGINIA 

Mr. Baker. My name is Greg Baker. As you said, I am a 
Reclamation Program Manager as a permitting supervisor with the 
Virginia Department of Mines, Minerals and Energy, or the 
DMME. 

Mr. Gohmert. Sir, would you mind moving your microphone a 
little closer to you? There you go. Good. Thank you. 

Mr. Baker. I appreciate the opportunity to present this testi- 
mony to the subcommittee regarding our views on the status of co- 
operating agencies for the Office of Surface Mining’s Stream 
Protection Rule. 

Virginia first implemented rules to address coal mining and rec- 
lamation in 1966, and following the passage of the Federal Surface 
Mining Control and Reclamation Act, Virginia sought and obtained 
primacy in December of 1981 from OSM to serve as a primary reg- 
ulatory authority for the surface coal mining. 

This resulted in a significant expansion and enhancement of 
Virginia’s regulatory program. Virginia’s program is recognized 
across the Nation as a leader and an innovator. Many states have 
benchmarked with Virginia on areas such as electronic permitting, 
underground mine mapping, and the development of a GIS data- 
base that includes all surface mining as well as abandoned mine 
lands. 

Beginning in 2009, OSM embarked on an effort to impose a dras- 
tic change in state programs regarding stream protection. Despite 
our several requests, OSM has still not provided reliable informa- 
tion to the states as to why it is revising the 1983 Stream Buffer 
Zone Rule. Nothing in the states’ annual evaluation report indi- 
cates that states are doing a poor job of enforcing current surface 
mining laws, including the stream buffer zone requirement. 

As a part of its rulemaking effort, OSM is also preparing an envi- 
ronmental impact statement. Early in the development of the draft 
EIS, OSM invited several states, including Virginia, to participate 
as cooperating agencies under the National Environmental Policy 
Act, or NEPA. 

In preparing the EIS, OSM hired a contractor from outside the 
coal mining regions who had no mining background. Cooperating 
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state agencies voiced their concern about the contractor and its 
ability to prepare the draft EIS. 

We recommend that before moving forward with the draft EIS 
and a proposed rule, that OSM seriously consider other alter- 
natives available to the Agency for addressing stream protection. 
However, to date, a request for discussing these potential ap- 
proaches has been ignored. 

Following a limited opportunity to provide comments on a few 
early chapters of the draft EIS in late 2010/early 2011, Virginia 
and other cooperating state agencies have been excluded from the 
process. During the time we were involved, the cooperating state 
agencies voiced several concerns regarding the constrained time 
frames under which we were operating to provide comments on the 
draft documents. 

As we stated from the outset, and as Members of Congress have 
also noted, the ability to provide meaningful comments on OSM’s 
draft documents was extremely difficult. We had limited working 
days to review the material, some of which were fairly technical in 
nature. 

There is also a matter of completeness of the draft chapters that 
we reviewed. Several attachments, exhibits, and studies were not 
provided to us as part of reviewing Chapters 2, 3, and 4. Some of 
these were critical to a full and complete analysis of OSM’s discus- 
sion in the chapters. 

As an example, since Virginia reviewed the early EIS chapters 
in 2010, the production and job numbers included therein have 
drastically changed. Coal production in Virginia peaked at 47 mil- 
lion tons in 1990, but it has dropped significantly. Production for 
2014 was approximately 15 million tons. Jobs are also decreasing. 
In 2009, 4,230 people worked in the coal mining industry. That 
number has dropped to 3,723 in 2014. 

As it is now, some of the cooperating agency states have with- 
drawn from the process, and others are uncertain whether they 
still desire their names to appear on the draft EIS. I would like to 
reiterate Virginia’s interest in continuing to engage in this process, 
as we realize the importance of reviewing the draft EIS and the op- 
portunity to contribute to or clarify the issues presented. 

As a cooperating agency, our intention has been to ensure that 
the most up-to-date data is utilized during the process. For this 
reason, Virginia intends to remain on as a cooperating agency. 

Moving forward, we would like the opportunity to work with 
OSM to draft a joint statement that will accompany the draft EIS, 
outlining very specifically our role as a cooperating agency and the 
significance and meaning of the comments that we have submitted 
during the EIS development process. It is also important to us that 
OSM re-engage with Virginia, and we welcome the subcommittee’s 
assistance in making this a reality. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify today, and I would be 
happy to answer any questions you might have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Baker follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Gregory Baker, Virginia Department of Mines, 
Minerals and Energy 

Good afternoon. Chairman Gohmert, Ranking Member Dingell, members of the 
subcommittee, thank you for giving me the opportunity to testify before you today 
on the Stream Buffer Zone Rule and its implications to the Commonwealth of 
Virginia. My name is Gregory Baker and I serve as the Permit Review Supervisor 
at the Virginia Department of Mines, Minerals, and Energy (DMME) and I hope to 
share with you today background on the importance of Virginia’s coal industry, the 
Stream Buffer Zone Rule, and our continued interest in engaging in the rulemaking 
process as a cooperating agency. 

First, I would like to provide you with background information about the Virginia 
coal industry and our agency. Since colonial days, coal production has been integral 
to Virginia’s economic development. The first commercial coal production in the 
United States occurred in 1748 from the Richmond Coal Basin just west of our State 
Capital in Richmond, Virginia. During the Civil War much of the coal industry in 
Virginia was destroyed; however, commercial coal mining rebounded in our south- 
western most counties in the 1880s and mining in those areas continues today. We 
recognize that coal is on the decline as it is currently only produced in five of the 
Virginia counties that were traditionally named the coalfields. 

The Commonwealth first implemented rules to address coal mining and reclama- 
tion issues in 1966; however, the minimal requirements of the early law and regula- 
tions failed to keep pace with the rapid expansion of surface mining activities in 
the Appalachian region. Following the passage of the 1977 Federal Surface Mining 
Control and Reclamation Act, Virginia sought and on December 1981 Virginia 
obtained primacy from the U.S. Office of Surface Mining (OSM) as the primary reg- 
ulatory authority for coal surface mining. Regulatory authority resulted in a signifi- 
cant expansion and enhancement of the Virginia regulatory program. 

As OSM moved forward to create the Stream Buffer Zone Rule, Virginia, chose 
to participate as a cooperating agency, in order to ensure that we were included in 
the process. We had the opportunity to review and comment on the initial proposed 
rule; however, since that time, Virginia, as a cooperating agency, has not been given 
the opportunity to review the most current version of the rule. This is concerning 
as the economic impact numbers we previously submitted have drastically changed. 
Coal production in Virginia peaked at 47 million tons in 1990, but it has dropped 
significantly in recent years. Production for 2014 was approximately 15 million tons, 
which has resulted in a decrease in the number of coal mining jobs. In 2009, there 
were 4,230 people working in the coal mining industry in the Commonwealth and 
in 2014, that number dropped to 3,723. We are concerned with OSM using outdated 
data from the Commonwealth. 

Virginia coal is of a higher British Thermal Unit (BTU) and lower sulfur content 
than the national average. This quality has made Virginia coal more desirable for 
metallurgical production as well as for the export market. We understand that there 
has been a reduction in coal production and the coal-producing areas of south- 
western Virginia will continue to see a decline in their economy. We are concerned 
with the potential impact the draft rule will have on the economy of these regions 
in Virginia. This may be further exacerbated by the inability to engage in the rule 
process and the continued use of outdated and inaccurate information. 

Virginia’s regulatory program is recognized across the Nation as a leader and an 
innovator. Many states have used Virginia as an example in areas such as electronic 
permitting, underground mine mapping and the development of a GIS database that 
includes all surface mining areas as well as abandoned mined lands. We continue 
to work on making this information public through an outward facing Web site. 
Through our electronic permitting system, other state and Federal agencies can ac- 
cess coal mining permit data and applications and provide comments using the elec- 
tronic application. 

For years, states have been administering stellar regulatory programs, including 
the protection of streams. However, beginning in 2009, OSM embarked on an effort 
to impose a drastic change in state programs. To date, OSM has not provided infor- 
mation to states as to the reason for revising the Stream Buffer Zone Rule now 
termed the “Stream Protection Rule.” Nothing in the states’ Annual Evaluation 
Report indicates that the states are doing a poor job of enforcing current surface 
mining laws. The U.S. Department of the Interior, U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) and the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers (ACOE) signed a 
Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) in 2009, which appears to be the basis for 
the effort by OSM to change the Stream Buffer Zone Rule. While, the purpose of 
the 2009 MOU was to implement an interagency action plan to reduce harmful envi- 
ronmental consequences of surface coal mining in six states; states were not 
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engaged in the process and were not asked to be a part of the MOU but rather join 
as cooperating agencies. 

One significant item resulting from the MOU was the intention to propose a new 
Stream Protection Rule. As previously stated, early in the development of the draft 
rule OSM invited several states, including Virginia, to participate in the develop- 
ment of the Draft Environmental Impact Statement (DEIS) as “cooperating agen- 
cies” under the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA). In preparing the DEIS, 
OSM hired a contractor from outside the coal mining regions and cooperating agen- 
cies voiced their concern with the contractor’s lack of knowledge in mining. The co- 
operating agencies recommended that, before moving forward with the DEIS and 
proposed rule, OSM seriously consider the other alternatives available to the agency 
for addressing stream protection. The cooperating agencies believe that there are op- 
portunities for the states and the affected Federal agencies (OSM, EPA, the ACOE 
and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service) to work cooperatively together to address 
stream protection concerns. However, to date, our requests for arranging such meet- 
ings have been ignored. We believe that there are a variety of tools, protocols, poli- 
cies and other measures available to us as state and Federal agencies that, with 
some coordination, could lead to a comprehensive and effective approach to pro- 
tecting streams. 

Following a limited opportunity to provide comments on a few early chapters of 
the DEIS in 2010, Virginia and the other state cooperating agencies have not been 
involved in the review of comments of the draft or any other portion of the DEIS. 

On July 3, 2013, the cooperating agencies sent a letter to Director Pizarchik re- 
minding him that the role of the cooperating agencies, as defined by the original 
memoranda of understanding, included an opportunity to review and comment on 
the chapters of the DEIS that are made available to us. 

The cooperating state agencies have had several concerns regarding the con- 
strained time frames under which we were operating to provide comments on the 
draft documents that were provided to us in 2010. As we have stated from the out- 
set, and as Members of Congress have also noted, the ability to provide meaningful 
comments on OSM’s draft documents has been extremely difficult with limited 
working days to review the material, some of which can be fairly technical in 
nature. In order to comply with the deadlines, we have devoted considerable staff 
time to the preparation of our comments, generally to the exclusion of other press- 
ing business such as reviewing citizen complaints, permit reviews, and AML project 
design. 

We also have concerns regarding the lack of feedback from states in drafting final 
chapters to date. We noted that several attachments, exhibits and studies were not 
provided to us as part of reviewing Chapters 2, 3, and 4. Having the opportunity 
to review these documents is critical to ensuring our ability to provide a full and 
complete analysis of OSM’s discussion in these chapters. It is important for us to 
receive all applicable documents that are referenced in draft chapters in order to 
conduct a meaningful review. 

As part of the DEIS process with cooperating agencies, OSM committed itself to 
engage in a reconciliation process whereby the agency would discuss the comments 
received from the cooperating agencies, especially for purpose of the disposition of 
those comments prior to submitting them to the contractor for inclusion in the final 
draft. Our experience with the reconciliation process to date has not been particu- 
larly positive or meaningful. We are hopeful that as we reinitiate the DEIS review 
and comment process, OSM will engage in a robust reconciliation process. Among 
other things, we believe it should include an explanation of which comments were 
accepted, which were not, and why. In an effort to provide complete transparency 
and openness about the disposition of our comments, we believe the best route is 
for OSM to share with us revised versions of the chapters as they are completed 
so that we can ascertain for ourselves the degree to which our comments have been 
incorporated into the chapters and whether this was done accurately. 

As we noted during the submission of comments by many of the cooperating agen- 
cies in the early rounds of the EIS development process, there is great concern 
about how our comments will be used and referred to by OSM in the final DEIS 
that is published for review. Our concern is that we have not been afforded the abil- 
ity to fully engage in the process as we believe was originally agreed upon. We 
remain interested in engaging in this process and while the MOU we signed as co- 
operating agencies indicates that our participation “does not imply endorsement of 
OSM’s action or preferred alternative,” we want to be certain that our comments 
and our participation are appropriately characterized in the final draft. Further- 
more, since CEQ regulations require that our names appear on the cover of the 
DEIS, it is critical that the public understand the purpose and extent of our partici- 
pation as cooperating agencies. 
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To date, many of the cooperating agency states are uncertain whether they still 
desire their names to appear on the DEIS, which was originally anticipated. I would 
like to reiterate Virginia’s interest in continuing to engage in this process; however, 
the appearance of a state’s seal on the cover of the DEIS would imply tacit approval, 
regardless of whether and to what extent state comments have heen incorporated 
into the document. While cooperating agencies have the authority to terminate co- 
operating status if it disagrees with the lead agency (pursuant to NEPA procedures 
and our MOUs), Virginia realizes the importance of DEIS review and the oppor- 
tunity to contribute to, or clarify, the issues presented. For this reason, Virginia in- 
tends to continue to engage on this proposed rule and remain on as a cooperating 
agency. Moving forward, we would like the opportunity to work with OSM to draft 
a joint statement that will accompany the DEIS outlining, very specifically, our role 
as a cooperating agency and the significance and meaning of the comments that we 
have submitted during the EIS development process. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify before you today. As a cooperating state, 
Virginia is committed to being constructive partners in the rulemaking process. Our 
intention has been and will continue to be to stay engaged to ensure that the most 
up-to-date data is utilized during this process. It is important to us that OSM re- 
engage Virginia in the process and we welcome the committee’s feedback or assist- 
ance in making this a reality. I look forward to answering any questions you may 
have. 


HISTORY AND BACKGROUND OF THE STREAM BUFFER ZONE RULE 

On December 12, 2008, OSM issued a news release titled “Office of Surface 
Mining Issues New Mining Rule Tightening Restrictions on Excess Spoil, Coal Mine 
Waste, and Mining Activities in or Near Streams.” In the words of OSM, the agency 
stated, “We believe that the new rule is consistent with a key purpose of the Surface 
Mining Law, which is to strike a balance between environmental protection and en- 
suring responsible production of coal essential to the Nation’s energy supply.” The 
statement from the release was from then Assistant Secretary of the Interior, Land 
and Minerals Management C. Stephen Allred. Mr. Allred is speaking of the 2008 
Stream Buffer Zone Rule. He goes on to say that this new rule will clarify the 
Stream Buffer Zone Rule and resolve any long-standing controversy over how the 
rule should be applied. He is referring to the issues raised with disturbances along 
stream buffer zones as far back as 1983. There have been several challenges to the 
Stream Buffer Zone Rule over the past several decades. OSM and state agencies felt 
as though the 2008 Buffer Zone Rule was a rule that would finally meet the goal 
of environmental protection while ensuring coal production that would meet the 
energy needs of the Nation. 

The development of the 2008 rule was a 5-year process. OSM solicited public 
input throughout the process. The agency received over 43,000 comments and held 
four public hearings that were attended by approximately 700 people. The rule was 
to take effect on January 12, 2009. However, before the rule was implemented it 
was suspended. The states had no opportunity to amend our programs to adopt that 
rule. We believe the 2008 rule contained provisions that would allow disposal of ex- 
cess spoil in such a manner that would ensure stream protection. Even though 
Virginia has not formally adopted the 2008 rule, some portions of the rule have been 
incorporated into coal surface permit review and approval. Alternative analysis and 
fill minimization are two items from the rule now incorporated into our permitting 
process. The number of fills has been reduced, as well as the number of cubic yards 
being placed in fills. VA tracks these numbers as part of overall performance meas- 
ures on the success of our program. 

The data and information we are familiar with (including OSM oversight reports) 
indicates that the states have been implementing stream protection requirements 
in a fair, balanced and appropriate manner that comports with the requirements of 
SMCRA and our approved regulatory programs. It would therefore be helpful if 
OSM would finally clarify its goals and the problems it hopes to address in the rule- 
making process and provide information to states on why the 2008 rule would not 
be protective of streams. 


Mr. Gohmert. Thank you very much, Mr. Baker. 

At this time we will hear from Mr. Dustin White. Mr. White, you 
are recognized for 5 minutes. 
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STATEMENT OF DUSTIN WHITE, COMMUNITY ORGANIZER, 

OHIO VALLEY ENVIRONMENTAL COALITION, HUNTINGTON, 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Mr. White. Thank you for the opportunity to speak today. My 
name is Dustin White and I am a community organizer for the 
Ohio Valley Environmental Coalition, or OVEC. For the record, I 
am neither an engineer nor a scientist, so I will hold the technical 
jargon to a minimum. 

As an organizer and lifelong resident of West Virginia, native to 
one of the top coal-producing counties in the state, I have person- 
ally heen witness to the impacts of mining that include entire com- 
munities depopulated and bulldozed; increased flash flooding in 
areas surrounding mountaintop removal; and even streams and riv- 
ers that run a wide variety of colors, ranging from orange, red, tur- 
quoise, black, and even white due to mine-related incidents. In 
some cases, streams disappear altogether when they are buried by 
valley fills. Known toxins even leach off mine sites and contami- 
nate the streams and ground waters for communities. 

In addition, high rates of health issues such as cancers, gastro- 
intestinal illnesses, kidney problems, and gallbladder issues, just to 
name a few, can also be found in these communities. Residents 
throughout the Appalachian region will attest that these illnesses 
are not just isolated incidences, but are all too common in areas 
with heavy mining. There have also been many peer-reviewed 
scientific studies published that even more directly show the link 
between mountaintop removal and these health issues. 

Most of the Appalachian states with mountaintop removal have 
their own regulatory agencies that are supposed to be the first line 
of defense for communities when coal companies violate the law. 
These agencies exist in Kentucky, Virginia, and West Virginia. In 
West Virginia, we know them as the DEP, or Department of 
Environmental Protection. 

But for many in West Virginia, they say DEP stands for some- 
thing else. Don’t Expect Protection, as citizens often find them- 
selves doing the job of DEP to monitor the impacts of mining. We 
have found that state regulatory agencies often issue mining per- 
mits against objections of citizens and sometimes without the prop- 
er environmental surveys required by law. They often allow coal 
companies, that are habitual violators of the law, to operate with 
little to no interruption. Fines issued for violations are little more 
than pocket change for coal companies. 

In at least West Virginia and Kentucky, the regulatory agencies 
and state legislators work to lower water quality standards that go 
against Federal guidances, allowing companies to discharge higher 
levels of selenium and aluminum into streams. 

Agencies like DEP seem to be working against the best interests 
of the people; because of this, citizens often turn to legal action to 
rein in the coal companies. We have even filed a 733 petition under 
SMCRA in West Virginia asking the Office of Surface Mining 
Reclamation and Enforcement to intervene in DEP’s mining 
division for failing to do their job. 

Due to state regulatory failure, a regional coalition known as the 
Alliance for Appalachia was created to circumvent the state author- 
ity and go straight to the Federal agencies such as OSMRE and 
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EPA. We demand that they take action to rein in coal companies 
who blatantly break the laws where agencies like DEP allow it. 

In 2009, the Alliance worked with the Council on Environmental 
Quality to establish a memorandum of understanding with the 
Federal regulatory agencies outlining steps we would like to see 
taken to lessen the impacts of mountaintop removal, including a 
strong stream protection rule. We will continue to go to the Federal 
agencies as long as the state agencies ignore us and our lives and 
homes are threatened by mountaintop removal. 

In closing, how can state regulatory agencies honestly be ex- 
pected to be part of a Federal rulemaking process when they have 
proven time and time again that they cannot perform their jobs to 
protect citizens from mining pollution? People living in mountain 
communities are experts in their own lives and know practices like 
mountaintop removal are harmful and want action taken. 

Water is one of the most important resources for life. We all live 
downstream and are all vulnerable to pollution. Stringent action to 
protect the waterways of these United States, no matter the size 
of the stream, should be taken by regulatory agencies and not ob- 
structed. Access to clean, safe water is a human right. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. White follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dustin C. White, Community Organizer, Ohio Valley 
Environmental Coalition, Huntington, West Virginia 

My name is Dustin White and I am a community organizer with the WV based 
Ohio Valley Environmental Coalition (OVEC) and spend the majority of my time 
working with people living with the day to day impacts of coal and mountaintop re- 
moval mining. OVEC is a local grassroots non-profit organization helping commu- 
nities throughout the state fighting environmental injustice. For the record I am not 
a scientist or engineer, nor do I hold any type specialized degree. What I am, how- 
ever, is an 11th generation West Virginian who grew up in Boone County, one of 
the state’s top coal producing counties. It also happens to be one of the most rav- 
aged by mountaintop removal. I have been around coal mining all my life and have 
family who’ve worked for the industry since its inception. I am here to speak on be- 
half of the hundreds of thousands of individuals throughout the Appalachian region 
who live in the wake of the coal extraction process. We often feel that we are ig- 
nored or overlooked in the decisionmaking process when it comes to coal. 

One of the most abundant resources in the Appalachian region is in fact water, 
not just coal as many would like to believe. Not only is water one of the few basic 
fundamental elements needed for life, but it is also important to Appalachian cul- 
ture because our streams and rivers are just as much part of our communities as 
the mountains that surround us. We don’t just use them for recreational purposes 
like fishing and swimming but for many who do not have access to municipal water 
systems, it is the water they use for drinking, cooking, and bathing. Water from the 
Appalachian region was once considered some of the most pure on the planet. How- 
ever, for the past several decades, our valuable water quality has been threatened 
and in many cases completely obliterated by pollution from mountaintop removal. 

When mining companies dump the overburden from their operations into adjacent 
valleys they destroy ephemeral, intermittent, and perennial streams that act as 
headwaters for larger rivers and as natural channels for rain and snow runoff. This 
causes massive flooding. The mountains and forests of Appalachia are designed by 
nature to absorb and direct water, especially during periods of heavy rainfall. How- 
ever, because these streams are destroyed, rain runs off the desert like landscape 
created by mountaintop removal into the communities directly below causing flash 
flooding. Now, almost yearly, people in areas with mining have to contend with 
flooding that is devastating to their communities. In the past, massive flooding was 
a rare occurrence but is now commonplace and I have seen the toll it has on already 
economically depressed communities. 

One of the greatest threats from mountaintop removal comes in the form of the 
water contamination mining causes. The blasting of strata subsequently exposes 
naturally occurring elements locked in the ground, which once exposed to air, can 
become toxic. These now toxic elements along with other toxins, such as diesel fuel 
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from equipment and the chemicals used in explosives, leach into streams and 
groundwater supplies and eventually find their way into people’s homes that depend 
on these sources for water. As a result people are becoming sick. Cancers, 
gastrointestinal issues, kidney damage, and gallbladder issues among others are 
commonplace throughout Appalachian communities with heavy mining. Not only 
have I witnessed these illnesses as a lifelong native of an area with heavy mining, 
but I often hear stories of commonality in each community impacted by mining I 
work in. People speak of their own wide range of illnesses or tell of Family and 
neighbors who have similar health issues described or have even passed away from 
these illnesses; not only adults, but children as well. I myself at 31 years of age 
have outlived people I played with as a child. 

It is well known there are dozens of peer-reviewed scientific studies published 
showing a correlation between mountaintop removal and health issues for people 
living near mining. One study shows a strong correlation between children being 
born with health defects and the proximity their mothers live during pregnancy to 
MTR sites. In medical pathology, correlation is the first key to determining if some- 
thing has an impact on human health and is often the only way to determine a link 
when causation cannot be shown. In many medical study cases when it comes to 
determining something’s impact to human health it is not causality that medical 
professional go by but the correlation data. I personally believe without a doubt that 
most of these illnesses are caused by pollution from coal operations. 

It is true that laws and regulations like SMCRA (Surface Mine Control and 
Reclamation Act) are in place to prevent or lessen environmental impacts of coal 
mining and mountaintop removal. However, in many cases it seems companies tend 
to ignore, for the most part, these regulations. Under SMCRA, some states are given 
primacy by the Federal Office of Surface Mining Reclamation and Enforcement 
(OSMRE) to have state regulatory agencies that can address issues related to min- 
ing. In WV this falls under the jurisdiction of the Division of Mining and 
Reclamation (DMR) inside the WV Department of Environmental Protection (DEP). 
These state agencies are supposed to be the citizens’ first line of defense when coal 
mining companies break the law. However, after years of tr3dng to work with these 
agencies on the state level we have found they do not work the way they were 
intended. 

Citizens often find that they are the ones who have to do the work in determining 
violations from mining companies. With little to no help from state regulatory agen- 
cies, citizens take it upon themselves to monitor water quality around areas with 
heavy mining. They are essentially doing the job the state regulatory agency is sup- 
posed to do. Independent labs and universities will often have to be consulted by 
community members for water testing because state agencies either dismiss claims 
from citizens or claim that they do not have the capacity to monitor the water 
source in question. In cases where state agencies find violations, fines set by the 
agency are often ineffective at deterring repeat offenders, and many state agencies 
allow habitual offenders of violations to continue operation with only temporary 
delays in production. This often prompts citizens to file lawsuits against the mining 
companies for things like excessive selenium discharges into streams and high con- 
ductivity, often an indicator of harmful heavy metals, in streams impacted by min- 
ing along with other Clean Water Act violations. Many of these lawsuits are more 
effective at reigning in coal companies over actions taken by state agencies. 

Recently in West Virginia, due to the lack of enforcement by the state, citizens 
filed a 733 petition under SMCRA to have OSMRE investigate and possibly take 
over the DEP’s mining division. The WVDEP has also worked with coal companies 
to weaken water quality standards inside the state that goes against Federal guid- 
ances in place. Due to the lack of enforcement in the states where MTR takes place 
and the refusal of agencies to work with impacted communities, people have been 
left with no other choice than going directly to Federal agencies such as the 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), OSMRE, the Council on Environmental 
Quality (CEQ), and the Army Corps of Engineers. Impacted citizens have asked 
these agencies, as public servants, to use their authority to provide some relief to 
communities where water quality is being destroyed by mining activity because they 
are receiving little to no assistance from the state level. 

It is true there is a cost to mining coal and we in Appalachia have been paying 
that cost for decades. Mountaintop removal is a continued threat to the safety and 
well-being of people living in the Appalachian region. Citizens not only face the cur- 
rent impacts to their health and environment, but will be left with the legacy pollu- 
tion costs of mining. Due to their failure to adequately enforce regulations; state 
agencies have contributed to the impacts of mining on communities with little to 
no accountability and have shown that they cannot be a useful part of any nation- 
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wide rulemaking process. As a result, we will continue to seek rules from Federal 
agencies that will curtail the impacts of mining and threats to human health. 


Mr. Gohmert. Thank you very much, Mr. White. 

I understand Congressman Mooney has been most unavoidably 
detained, and so it is my pleasure to introduce the Counsel for the 
Division of Mining and Reclamation within the West Virginia 
Department of Environmental Protection. So Mr. Russell Hunter, 
we are delighted to have you. You are recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF RUSSELL M. HUNTER, COUNSEL, DIVISION OF 

MINING AND RECLAMATION, WEST VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT 

OF ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION, CHARLESTON, WEST 

VIRGINIA 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you for your kind introduction, Mr. 
Chairman. Good afternoon. I am appearing on behalf of 

Mr. Gohmert. Is your microphone on? If it is, you might move 
it a little closer. OK. Yes. Then if you would just move it a little 
closer to your 

Mr. Hunter. How about that? Good afternoon. 

Mr. Gohmert. It is still not picking up. 

Mr. Hunter. Good afternoon. 

Mr. Gohmert. I think that is good. Thank you. 

Mr. Hunter. Good afternoon again, three times. I am appearing 
on behalf of the West Virginia Department of Environmental 
Protection, and we appreciate the opportunity to present this testi- 
mony before the subcommittee regarding the state of West 
Virginia’s perspective on the status of cooperating agencies for the 
Office of Surface Mining’s Stream Protection Rule. 

West Virginia is one of nine state agencies that signed 
Memoranda of Understanding with OSM to serve as cooperating 
agencies in development of the Stream Protection Rule’s underlying 
environmental impact statement. Having the states participate as 
cooperating agencies in the NEPA process was envisioned by 
Congress, and particularly by the CEQ. Particularly, CEQ regula- 
tions mandate that the Eederal agencies responsible for preparing 
NEPA analyses and documentation do so in cooperation with state 
and local governments with jurisdiction by law or special expertise. 

It is important to note that the Department of the Interior and 
CEQ guidance documents make clear the role of cooperating agen- 
cies. It is not to be one of a nominal figurehead, but instead a role 
of active participation throughout the development of the EIS. That 
includes providing special expertise, practical knowledge, and pri- 
mary regulatory experience to the process. 

Since 1981, West Virginia has been a primacy state, with DEP 
implementing and administering SMCRA within our borders. Thus, 
West Virginia felt it could contribute to and learn from participa- 
tion in the EIS process. It is with these expectations that DEP 
signed the MOU to cooperate in the preparation of the EIS. 

As a means of initiating the cooperative process described in the 
MOUs, OSM released limited sections of their draft for review by 
the cooperating agencies. However, the time periods allowed for re- 
view and comment on these sections were impractical. At no point 
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during this EIS draft review process was there a face-to-face 
meeting between cooperating agencies and OSM. 

Despite the imposition of unreasonable time constraints and 
other logistical hurdles, DEP and the other cooperating agencies 
conformed to the OSM schedule and provided comments on those 
portions of the working draft that OSM had shared with them. It 
should be noted, however, that OSM did not provide the studies 
and research relied upon in the 2010 working draft. 

In spite of the cooperating agencies’ inquiries and offers to honor 
their MOU commitments, their communication from OSM was 
scant at best during the 4-year period that began in January 2011 
and ended March 2015. Erom our perspective, OSM’s treatment of 
DEP as a cooperating agency can best be described as limited, ab- 
breviated, and contrary to the terms of the MOU. 

The cooperating agencies, in correspondence dated Eebruary 23, 
2015 to OSM, inquired about this EIS process. OSM, via commu- 
nication on March 17, responded and requested that a meeting be 
held with the cooperating agencies regarding its draft EIS and pro- 
posed rules. 

Shortly before the OSM communication of March 17, some of the 
cooperating agencies had already withdrawn from the EIS process. 
Those agencies, as well as IMCC staff, were excluded from the sub- 
sequent OSM briefing of April 27. The briefing for the remaining 
cooperating agencies lasted approximately 3 hours and consisted 
solely of a PowerPoint presentation made by OSM, with brief ques- 
tions and answers. 

The briefing can be characterized as a unilateral presentation 
primarily related to methodology and OSM’s predetermined views 
and conclusions rather than a solicitation of input from the remain- 
ing cooperating agencies in attendance. 

Upon inquiry as to OSM’s next step in the EIS preparation proc- 
ess, the cooperating agencies were informed that the draft EIS and 
proposed rule were at the 0MB, and it was indicated that if OSM 
needed information from the cooperators, OSM would contact them. 

Based on these succinct statements, the only logical conclusion 
derived from the briefing was that OSM was going to unilaterally 
publish its draft without input from the cooperating agencies. This 
is unfortunate, given the regulatory history, experience and exper- 
tise of West Virginia. We signed the OSM MOU expecting DEP to 
meaningfully contribute to the EIS process, while gaining insight 
into new science, technology, or techniques. 

Accordingly, DEP terminated its MOU with OSM, and will re- 
spond to the OSM rulemaking through appropriate regulatory pro- 
cedures in efforts to provide transparent and responsible regulation 
designed to protect the environment and the state of 
West Virginia. 

Thank you, and I will answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hunter follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Russell M. Hunter, Counsel, Division of Mining and 
Reclamation, West Virginia Department of Environmental Protection 

Good afternoon. My name is Russell Hunter and I serve as Counsel with the 
Division of Mining and Reclamation of the West Virginia Department of Environ- 
mental Protection (WVDEP). I am appearing on behalf of the agency and we appre- 
ciate the opportunity to present this testimony before the subcommittee regarding 
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the state of West Virginia’s perspective on the Status of Cooperating Agencies for 
the Office of Surface Mining’s (OSM) Stream Protection Rule. 

WVDEP is one of nine states that signed Memoranda of Understanding (MOUs) 
with OSM to prepare an Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) to accompany a 
rulemaking to address the stream buffer zone. The MOUs were developed by OSM 
pursuant to the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) and the Council on 
Environmental Quality’s (CEQ) implementing regulations at 40 CFR 1501.6 and 
1501.8, and CEQ’s January 30, 2002 Memorandum for Heads of Federal Agencies 
relative to cooperating agencies. 

The regulations of CEQ that implement NEPA, (40 CFR Parts 1500-1508), allow 
Federal agencies, as lead agencies, to invite state governments to serve as cooper- 
ating agencies (CAs) in the preparation of Environmental Impact Statements (EISs) 
and, if a CA is invited, as is the case for the Stream Protection Rule, the CEQ regu- 
lations implementing NEPA govern the CA relationship for all Federal agencies pre- 
paring EISs, including OSM. More specifically, applicable CEQ regulations state: 

40 CFR 1501.6 (CEQ) Roles of lead and cooperating agencies 

(a) The lead agency shall: 

(1) Request the participation of each cooperating agency in the NEPA 
process at the earliest possible time. 

(2) Use the environmental analysis and proposals of cooperating agencies 
with jurisdiction by law or special expertise, to the maximum extent 
possible consistent with its responsibility as lead agency. 

(3) Meet with a cooperating agency at the latter’s request. 

(b) Each cooperating agency shall: 

(1) Participate in the NEPA process at the earliest possible time. 

(2) Participate in the scoping process . . . , 

(3) Assume on request of the lead agency responsibility for developing infor- 
mation and preparing environmental analyses including portions of the 
environmental impact statement concerning which the cooperating agen- 
cy has special expertise .... 

It can be derived from the CEQ regulations (40 CFR 1501.6) and other 
Department of Interior (DOI) regulations (43 CFR 46.230), throughout the develop- 
ment of an EIS, the lead agency is required to collaborate, to the fullest extent 
possible, with all CAs concerning issues relating to their jurisdiction and special 
expertise. Also, CAs may, by agreement with the lead agency (in this case via signed 
MOUs), assist in doing the following: (i) Identifying issues to be addressed, 
(ii) Arranging for the collection and/or assembly of necessary resource, environ- 
mental, social, economic, and institutional data, (iii) Analyzing data, (iv) Developing 
alternatives, (v) Evaluating alternatives and estimating the effects of implementing 
each alternative, and (vi) Carrying out any other tasks necessary for the develop- 
ment of the environmental analysis and documentation. 

As described, the primary purpose of involving CAs is to bring into the process 
knowledge, expertise, and familiarity with matters being considered. It is with these 
expectations that WVDEP, on behalf of the state of West Virginia, signed the MOU 
to cooperate in the preparation of the EIS to support OSM’s current rulemaking. 
West Virginia, since 1981, has been a primacy state, with WVDEP implementing 
and administering the Surface Mining Control and Reclamation Act (SMCRA) for 
West Virginia, under oversight from the OSM. West Virginia, dating back to 1933, 
had a set of laws addressing the environmental ramifications of mining. In fact, 
SMCRA, passed by Congress in 1977 to provide a national framework for the regu- 
lation of mining, borrowed heavily from the preexisting state programs of 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania. Given the regulatory history, experience and ex- 
pertise of West Virginia, we felt WVDEP could meaningfully contribute to the EIS 
process while gaining insight into any new science, technology or techniques, and 
thus signed the MOU. 

WVDEP participated in the scoping process, and signed an MOU (prepared by 
OSM) to serye as a CA, regarding the proposed change to the existing 1983 regula- 
tions, which have been commonly referred to as the “stream buffer zone rule.” OSM 
unilaterally developed the scope of the initial 2010 draft EIS and then circulated 
a draft EIS (the ‘2010 working draft EIS’) and packaged it as “Stream Protection 
Measures.” As a result, what had started out as a revision to the stream buffer zone 
rule, pertaining to discernable stream segments, had been expanded by OSM to in- 
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dude topics beyond the stream buffer zone. The expanded topics included, but were 
not limited to, the definition of material damage to the hydrologic balance, baseline 
data collection and analysis, monitoring requirements, the practices of mining 
through and under streams, corrective action thresholds, and fish and wildlife pro- 
tection and enhancement. (A discussion on some aspects of the expansiveness of the 
OSM rulemaking and the appropriateness of it can be found in written comments 
filed with the Energy and Mineral Resources Subcommittee in conjunction with a 
hearing about H.R. 1644 on May 14, 2015). Essentially, from our perspective, OSM 
has turned its proposed stream buffer zone rulemaking into a rewrite of the permit- 
ting and performance standards established by Congress in SMCRA. 

As a means of initiating the cooperative process described in the MOUs, OSM 
released sections of their draft rule for review by the CAs. However, in what ap- 
peared to be a mockery of the process, the time periods allowed for review and com- 
ment by the CAs were brief and impersonal in that (i) the comment deadlines were 
extremely short and impracticable, and (ii) were to be provided via a share-file on 
a Web site set up by OSM. Consequently, at no point in the draft review process 
was there a face-to-face meeting between cooperating agencies and OSM. Further, 
given OSM’s time constraints, scheduling needed face-to-face meetings was imprac- 
tical, although it is suggested that convening such a meeting could have been help- 
ful, to address the CAs’ comments and suggestions and to reconcile such comments 
and issues with the 2010 working draft ElS. 

Despite the imposition of these logistical hurdles, WVDEP and the other cooper- 
ating agencies provided comments to the portions of the drafts which OSM had 
shared with the CAs. It is noted that OSM did not allow the CAs to comment on 
some portions of their draft 2010 working draft EIS, and OSM failed to provide the 
studies relied upon in the draft or a list of the research or studies it utilized. 

A critical part of an EIS preparation stage is the identification and analysis of 
potential action alternatives and the selection of a preferred alternative. Selection 
of a preferred alternative which is overly restrictive such as categorically preventing 
disturbance of discernable stream segments could have profound effects on permit- 
ting decisions and performance standards and ultimately whether certain mining 
operations are authorized to proceed. In addition to limiting the CAs participation 
in the review process, OSM, by selecting a restrictive preferred alternative, would 
undermine the discretionary permitting decisions of approved state regulatory au- 
thorities. Also in preparing its version of the EIS, OSM apparently relied upon mod- 
eling performed by outside sources to select and analyze alternatives rather than 
seeking input from the CAs. These actions further belie the notion that OSM had 
made its decision as to the outcome of the EIS prior to the actual conclusion of the 
NEPA process. Such an approach to dictate future permitting decisions by state reg- 
ulatory authorities, without input from primacy programs, is not only contrary to 
NEPA principles, but also contrary to the fundamental concept of state primacy 
under SMCRA. 

Further, OSM’s withholding of “new science” from review by the CAs deprived the 
states of information regarding the appropriate development of the EIS. This ap- 
proach by OSM also served as a disservice to the primacy regulatory authorities 
charged with making current regulatory decisions as they implement SMCRA on a 
daily basis by keeping from them the latest available information. 

Subsequent to this initial review phase (as described above), conducted in late 
2010 and early 2011, there was no further dialog or input requested of the CAs by 
OSM. The CAs had discussions regarding this dilemma on more than one occasion 
and contacted OSM by letters, offering to honor their MOU commitments and to en- 
gage, or re-engage, in the preparation of the draft EIS. These offers were repeatedly 
refused by OSM. In spite of the CAs’ inquiries and offers, the only communication 
from OSM, during this 4-year period from the end of the abbreviated comment pe- 
riod in January 2011 to March 2015, was a general statement that OSM was still 
working on a draft EIS and proposed regulation change. Further, OSM staff work- 
ing on the draft EIS and proposed rule refrained from discussions with WVDEP per- 
sonnel and declined to answer particular questions, if inquiries were made. From 
our perspective, OSM’s treatment of the WVDEP, a cooperating agency in the OSM- 
led EIS, can best be described as limited, abbreviated, restricted, and contrary to 
the terms of the MOU. 

From our discussions with other CAs, it is apparent they also felt disenfranchised 
by the OSM approach. In many cases, we were informed that letters of termination 
of their respective MOUs regarding the withdrawal of their participation in the EIS 
process had been sent to OSM. We understand the reasons for termination and 
withdrawal included very short review times, failure to provide reports and relevant 
data, substantial revision of the working draft without the input of the CAs, unwill- 
ingness to meaningfully engage the CAs, the overall quality of the work product. 
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missing reference material and the overall expansive nature of the rulemaking 
effort. 

As what appeared to be yet another mockery of the CAs’ role in the process and 
apparently as a result of Congressional inquiry into the Stream Protection Rule and 
EIS status, OSM, via a communication on March 17, 2015, requested that a meeting 
be set up with the CAs regarding the draft EIS and proposed rule. Although re- 
quests for the meeting were received individually by the CAs, the Interstate Mining 
Compact Commission (IMCC) was involved and handled the meeting arrangements 
on behalf of the cooperating agencies. The OSM “briefing” (the meeting) of the CAs 
was held on April 27, 2015 in Baltimore Maryland and attended by representatives 
from WV, WY, KY, VA, MT, OH, and IN. It is important to note that the CAs that 
had terminated their MOU and withdrawn from the EIS process (UT, NM, AL and 
TX), as well as an IMCC representative, were excluded by OSM from the meeting. 

The briefing for the remaining CAs lasted approximately 3 hours and consisted 
solely of a power point presentation, made by OSM, with brief questions and an- 
swers. It is important to note that neither copies of the presentation, nor any other 
materials, were furnished to the CAs, neither prior to or at the meeting. OSM’s 
briefing began with a slide that identified the purpose of their proposed rule by 
using a bullet list of general concepts, with the first bullet in the list being, “Use 
Advancement in Science.” In response to questions regarding such science advance- 
ments, it was indicated by OSM that the scientific advances will be seen throughout 
the OSM draft of the ElS, and reference was made to TDS (total dissolved solids), 
selenium, reforestation, and geomorphic reclamation (with no details provided or 
studies referenced as to such science advancements). Similar generalizations can be 
made as to the other general concepts identified in the bullet list presented during 
the briefing. 

This briefing can be characterized, at best, as a unilateral presentation, primarily 
of methodology, of OSM’s views and determinations, rather than a solicitation of 
input from the remaining CAs in attendance. The CAs were informed that, despite 
their doubts, their review comments from 2010/2011 were considered by OSM and 
that the current OSM draft of the EIS and proposed rule (neither of which as of 
today. May 20, 2015, have been seen by the remaining CAs) were revised, and that 
the revisions were peer reviewed by outside experts, based on said comments. Inter- 
estingly, despite the terms of the MOUs, neither the WVDEP nor the other CAs had 
been asked to review the revisions or studies relied upon by OSM to revise the lim- 
ited portions of the 2010 working draft the CAs had previously seen. Upon inquiry 
regarding OSM’s next step in the EIS preparation process, the CAs were informed 
that the draft EIS and proposed rule were at the Office of Management and Budget 
(0MB), specifically Office of Information and Regulatory Affairs (OIRA), and were 
being circulated among other Federal agencies (and not the CAs). The CAs were fur- 
ther informed that, following the Federal agencies’ review, a draft EIS and proposed 
rule would be published and available to the CAs and the public for comment. How- 
ever, it was indicated that if OSM needed information from the CAs, during or after 
the comment period, then OSM would contact them. Based on this succinct state- 
ment, the only logical conclusion derived from the briefing was that OSM was going 
to unilaterally publish its draft without input from the CAs, despite the terms of 
the MOUs. 

The fundamental stages in developing an EIS are scoping, preparing and pub- 
lishing a draft, receiving comments, responding to comments, and publishing a final 
document. At what stage in the process an action agency (generally the lead agency) 
proceeds with an action (e.g. proposed rule) is determined by that agency. From our 
perspective, OSM perverted the NEPA process because, among other things, the 
CAs’ comments on the initial working draft were being treated as a part of the 
scoping stage, rather than as part of the preparation stage of the EIS process and 
OSM had already determined the preferred alternative (e.g. the proposed rule 
language) it would include in the final document. 

The fact that the 2010/2011 cooperating agency comments on the OSM initial 
working draft is the only involvement of cooperating agencies is disappointing to put 
it mildly. OSM actions during preparation of this EIS denied WVDEP the oppor- 
tunity to interact with the lead agency, excluded WVDEP from timely receiving in- 
formation OSM relied on and in effect forestalled WVDEP from performing in the 
process as contemplated in the MOU and NEPA cooperating agency guidance. The 
dismissive approach of OSM necessitates that WVDEP position itself to provide 
transparent and responsible regulatory revisions and decisions to be considered and 
addressed consistent with the appropriate regulatory processes. 

We appreciate the opportunity to provide these comments to the subcommittee. 
We urge the subcommittee to continue its investigation and oversight of the process 
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with the goal of motivating OSM to reconsider the need for and breadth as well as 
consequences of its rulemaking. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify today. I would be happy to answer 
questions. 


Mr. Gohmert. Thank you very much. 

At this time we will move into a question-and-answer session. 
Normally the Chair recognizes him- or herself first, but I am going 
to wait to ask questions and would recognize my friend Mr. 
Labrador for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Labrador. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you all for 
being here today. 

Mr. Johnson, you write in your written statement that you an- 
ticipated a robust opportunity to work with OSMRE, but the co- 
operating states have essentially been shut out of the process and 
relegated to the sidelines as OSMRE moved forward with the EIS. 
Can you elaborate a little bit on this statement, specifically regard- 
ing the commenting process? 

Dr. Johnson. Congressman, the first chapter that we were given 
was provided to us in September, which was actually Chapter 2 of 
the EIS. The subsequent two chapters were Chapters 3 and 4. We 
were given approximately 8 to 10 days to look at these chapters. 

We had no prior input in the development of those chapters or 
in providing data or information regarding the substance of the 
proposed EIS. So, what we were relegated to essentially was the 
role of the proofreader. That is the way we feel. 

Mr. Labrador. All right. Was the Agency cooperative with you 
at all when you requested documents? 

Dr. Johnson. We never received any of the documents that we 
asked for, to my knowledge. Other states may have, but I do not 
recall ever seeing any. 

Mr. Labrador. How many times did you request documents? 

Dr. Johnson. I think there were at least — individual states, I 
know, requested information from the Director. We requested infor- 
mation in our November 10 letter to the Director, and then ex- 
pressed concerns about not having received those in our subsequent 
letter in July of 2013. 

Mr. Labrador. All right. According to your testimony, when 
draft EIS chapters were shared with the states, you were only 
given a short time to comment. What was the reason given to you 
for the lack of time to comment? 

Dr. Johnson. We were told that the schedule had been estab- 
lished on what the review process was going to be, and they would 
not deviate from those schedules. 

Mr. Labrador. Established by whom? 

Dr. Johnson. The Director. They actually gave us a timetable on 
the development of the EIS, and proposed to have it out, I believe, 
by the end of Eebruary of 2011, the entire DEIS. 

Mr. Labrador. How long has it been since the last comment 
period closed? 

Dr. Johnson. The last time we had any opportunity was in 
January, I believe, of 2011. 

Mr. Labrador. Have you requested an opportunity to give any 
additional comments? 
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Dr. Johnson. Yes, we have. We did on July 3, 2013. 

Mr. Labrador. Thank you. 

Mr. Hunter, in your written testimony you state that it can he 
derived from the CEQ regulations and other Department of the 
Interior regulations throughout the development of an EIS, that 
the lead agency is required to collaborate to the fullest extent pos- 
sible with all cooperating agencies concerning issues relating to ju- 
risdiction and special expertise. Has the Agency collaborated with 
you in such a manner? 

Mr. Hunter. OSM has not cooperated with us in that manner. 
Congressman. 

Mr. Labrador. Have you made your concerns regarding the lack 
of collaboration known to the Agency? 

Mr. Hunter. That is correct. 

Mr. Labrador. And what has the Agency done to address your 
complaints? 

Mr. Hunter. The briefing was the most recent thing they have 
done, and that was the only thing other than routine updates or 
general updates for a 4-year time period. 

Mr. Labrador. Now, as we saw. Secretary Jewell testified that 
the states can comment on the proposed rule once it is released. 
This question is for Mr. Johnson, Mr. Hunter, and Mr. Baker. Is 
that statement consistent with how the regulations require the 
Eederal agency to collaborate with a cooperating agency? 

Dr. Johnson. Sir, according to my understanding of what the 
NEPA process for involvement of the states is, that is not con- 
sistent with it. I believe the process envisions dealing with the 
states all the way up through the development of the entire DEIS, 
or draft EIS, and that has not been done. 

Mr. Labrador. Thank you. Mr. Baker? 

Mr. Baker. The same. We do not agree that we have been in- 
volved in the process like it was set out to be for our involvement. 

Mr. Labrador. All right. Mr. Hunter? 

Mr. Hunter. Well, in a previous EIS on the mountaintop mining 
issue. West Virginia was in a co-lead position. In the co-lead 
position, which is distinguished from a cooperating agency position, 
there was more than collaboration; there was actually working to- 
gether to put a product out. I mean, we labored over each word and 
line. So there was great sharing of information at that time. 

It is my understanding, talking to other states that have Eederal 
lands and do EISs more frequently than we have to in 
West Virginia, that as a cooperating agency, they receive almost 
everything that is put out by the lead agency. So I would have to 
say that that was contrary to our experience here. 

Mr. Labrador. Thank you very much. Thank you for your time. 

Mr. Gohmert. I thank the gentleman from Idaho. 

At this time I will recognize the Ranking Member, Mrs. Dingell. 

Mrs. Dingell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just want to follow up on this line of questioning for 1 second 
before I go to the others. This is for all the witnesses that represent 
a state regulatory agency. I want to better understand the level of 
participation in the development of the environmental impact 
statement for the 2008 Stream Buffer Protection Rule under the 
Bush administration. 
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By show of hands, which of your agencies was a cooperating 
agency at the time of the EIS attached to the rule? 

[Show of hands.] 

Mrs. Dingell. So you did not do it back then, either. Did you 
complain at the time that you were not being included when the 
Bush administration issued the rule? 

Mr. Hunter. Not that I can recall. 

Mrs. Dingell. So it is my understanding there was very little 
input from the states during the 2008 EIS process, either, and that 
this Administration has actually had a more open process for state 
participation than the earlier one. So I just wanted to get that 
point on record. 

Mr. White, now I would like to ask you some questions. You 
mention in your testimony that a 733 petition was filed because 
there was concern in your community that the West Virginia 
Department of Environmental Protection was not adequately regu- 
lating the coal mines. Can you talk about some of the things you 
have seen that have prompted you and other organizations to file 
the petition? 

Mr. White. Absolutely. They range from a wide variety of issues. 
The main issues that OSMRE decided to take a look at from our 
733 petition were the fact that the DEP fails to address potential 
flooding impacts, and they fail to issue SMCRA violations when 
NPDS system violations exist. 

The DEP also fails to regulate selenium pollution. This is one 
key that I can specifically talk about because my organization has 
actually entered into several lawsuits against mining companies 
because of high levels of selenium output into streams. We have 
been very successful in those lawsuits. They also fail to properly 
define impacted areas and cumulative hydrological impact analysis 
results and harm to watershed, and fail to require properly pro- 
tected soil removal and reclamation measures for MTR mining 
sites. 

With reclamation, the Appalachian forest is one of the most bio- 
diverse forests, second only to the Amazon itself It is essentially 
a rain forest, with all these different species of plants and animals. 
When they destroy the mountain, they are essentially turning it 
into either a desert landscape or a prairie landscape, and so little 
of the native vegetation is put back on these sites. 

They destroy the topsoil, which is the nutrient-rich soil that pro- 
vides the life; and plant non-native species of grasses like lespe- 
deza, shrubs, and very few native species. In turn, this also causes 
runoff from water because there is nothing there to catch the rain- 
water any more. 

Mrs. Dingell. So I want to talk about health effects, too. We 
heard last week from Dr — our time is short, which is why I am cut- 
ting you off there a little — we heard last week from Dr. Michael 
Hendryx in a different hearing on the same subject. As an accom- 
plished epidemiologist, he told us about the health effects we see 
in mountaintop mining and coal mining communities. He was very 
concerned about them. 

Can you talk a little more about some of the health problems you 
have seen in your community firsthand, and whether that is im- 
pacting the economics of your region? 
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Mr. White. Absolutely. In the communities I work with, I have 
witnessed a lot of folks with cancers. Some even have multiple 
types of cancers. I know of one young lady whose gallbladder com- 
pletely calcified. Many residents in the region have actually had 
their gallbladders removed. Crohn’s disease is a large problem in 
a lot of these areas, and I encounter them. My own grandmother 
died of kidney failure, and that was something that was very dif- 
ficult for me to go through because she was the only one in her 
community that was still on well water and was not on a public 
water system. 

It is very hurtful when you see people in your community suffer 
from health effects, and when you know that things are going on 
around them in their environment that are causing their health 
effects. 

Mrs. Dingell. Thank you. We are sorry you are seeing that. 

Mr. Chair, I only have 1 second, so I will yield it back. 

Mr. Gohmert. All right. At this time the Chair recognizes Mr. 
Lamborn from Colorado for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Lamborn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to commend 
you for having this hearing. In fact, as the chairman of another 
subcommittee who has had some of the previous hearings on this 
important issue, I commend the fact that when you were named as 
Chairman of the new O&I Subcommittee, you immediately saw the 
need to delve into this issue. So I commend you for that. 

For Mr. Johnson, Mr. Baker, and Mr. Hunter, are any of you fa- 
miliar with the Yale medical study that found that in coal mining 
country, the problems that are identified have to do not with coal 
mining but with poverty? Mr. Johnson? 

Dr. Johnson. I for one am, sir. 

Mr. Lamborn. So you are familiar with that study? OK, that is 
good. 

Let me get into the role of the states. I am concerned OSM has 
been ignoring the states and just putting on a show — just putting 
on the appearance of consulting, trying to meet the regulatory re- 
quirements, the statutory requirements, under NEPA. But I am 
afraid that they have been insincere and it will not stand up to 
legal challenge in the future. 

Do any of you, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Baker, or Mr. Hunter, think 
that the OSM has complied with the spirit and letter of the law; 
or are they just going through the motions and not really listening 
to you at all? 

Dr. Johnson. Sir, my experience in dealing with this type of op- 
eration is that I had never done it before. So this was a first for 
me. Even though I had been there 34 years, I had not been a co- 
operating agency on an environmental impact statement. 

But, having said that, I think I went into it expecting one thing 
and came out of it seeing that I did not accomplish that. I was ex- 
pecting to be involved in the process of developing this EIS from 
the very beginning and having some input on what data was looked 
at and what factors might be considered in developing a new rule; 
even though I understood from the very beginning that I was not 
participating in developing the rule itself, only the EIS. 

In the end, as I said before, I think all I got from this was the 
fact that I was a glorified proofreader. 
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Mr. Lamborn. Thank you. Mr. Baker, I will be a little more spe- 
cific with you in the state of Virginia. Was Virginia able to provide 
substantive comments to OSM? And was the amount of time given 
you to review what they provided reasonable? 

Mr. Baker. In Virginia we also, as with other states who were 
cooperating agencies, had very short turnaround times on being 
able to provide any information in this process. A lot of the infor- 
mation, as we said, some of the things have changed and needed 
to be updated as far as Virginia production and different issues like 
that that we have not been able to provide because we have not 
been a part of the process. 

Mr. Lamborn. Mr. Hunter? 

Mr. Hunter. West Virginia did provide comments to the three 
chapters that were shared via a share file. The abbreviated com- 
ment period made some of them substantive, not as substantive as 
we would have liked to have had some of the comments, and some 
of them were procedural. 

I am thinking back in time a little bit. I have not studied those 
comments. But there was an expectation that there would be some 
dialog about the comments and the range of alternatives and the 
possible alternatives, which never followed the initial comment pe- 
riod on those three chapters. 

Mr. Lamborn. Thank you. 

Now, changing gears just a little bit, those of us who have been 
watching this with a lot of concern remember when the contractor 
who was hired to do economic analysis came out with a finding 
that tens of thousands of jobs — I think 17,000, something like 
that — would be lost; it would be devastating on the communities in 
Appalachia — however you say that properly — and that that would 
have a harmful economic impact. 

Then that contractor was fired and later became a whistleblower, 
and it was almost like OSM was shooting the messenger because 
they did not like the message they were hearing. Then they looked 
for someone else to give a different message, more in keeping with 
what their predetermined outcome wanted to be. 

Are you all familiar with that? Well, I guess I am running out 
of time. But maybe we will get a chance to talk more about that 
next round. Thank you. I yield back. 

Mr. Gohmert. Thank you. 

At this time I would recognize the gentleman from Arkansas, Mr. 
Westerman, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Westerman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Johnson, I would like to ask about the rationale for cooper- 
ating agencies. The NEPA regulations talk about including states 
that have special expertise or jurisdiction by law. What kind of spe- 
cial expertise do states have in this area? 

Dr. Johnson. Well, our states, as a group and individually, have 
been in the business of regulating the coal industry for the last 35 
years, or more in some cases. We were granted primacy by the 
Office of Surface Mining to do that, and they have watched over 
our shoulder diligently for the last 35 years to ensure that we are 
enforcing the law and the regulations. 

I do not believe you can get much better expertise in these dif- 
ferent fields, particularly dealing with the water quality issues and 
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the excess spoil disposal issues that are involved, anywhere else 
but the states that actually regulate. 

Mr. Westerman. So how would the knowledge and experience of 
states benefit in the environmental review process? 

Dr. Johnson. It would be beneficial in trying to identify exactly 
what factors are going to come into play on these different alter- 
natives that they are proposing, whether or not they are going to 
be feasible to implement, and whether or not they are going to re- 
sult in any on-the-ground improvements. 

Mr. Westerman. So would you say that states have a better un- 
derstanding of mining operations in their own states than OSM 
has in Washington, DC? 

Dr. Johnson. I would definitely think that. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Westerman. So what about jurisdiction by law? Do states 
have the level authority to regulate coal mining? 

Dr. Johnson. I am not sure of the question, sir? 

Mr. Westerman. Do states have the legal authority to regulate 
coal mining? I believe in Alabama 

Dr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Westerman [continuing]. You all have that there. 

Dr. Johnson. Yes, sir. We do. 

Mr. Westerman. All right. So in Alabama, coal mining is 
primarily regulated by the state? 

Dr. Johnson. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Westerman. All right. Do you think OSM has taken the 
states’ input seriously and made an effort to use their expertise to 
inform the environmental review? 

Dr. Johnson. I think they missed a good opportunity on this. To 
the extent that they have included or taken our comments to heart, 
reviewed them and given credence to them, we do not know yet be- 
cause we have not seen a final draft EIS. 

Mr. Westerman. Do you think it makes sense for OSM to ignore 
the special expertise that the states have? 

Dr. Johnson. No, sir. I do not. 

Mr. Westerman. So the states have the expertise, and they have 
jurisdiction to regulate mining in their states; yet OSM is trying 
to make a rule without taking that into account. Is that a fair as- 
sessment, Dr. Johnson? 

Dr. Johnson. That would be my opinion. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Westerman. Mr. Hunter, do you agree with that? 

Mr. Hunter. In general, yes. Congressman. 

Mr. Westerman. All right. Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

Mr. Gohmert. Thank you. I appreciate the gentleman from 
Arkansas. 

At this time I recognize the gentlelady from American Samoa, 
Mrs. Radewagen, for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. Radewagen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank 
the panel for being here today. 

Let me start with Dr. Johnson. When did Alabama first become 
involved in the environmental review for the Stream Protection 
Rule? 

Dr. Johnson. We signed an MOU with OSM; I believe the date 
of that MOU was August 26 or 28, 2010. 
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Mrs. Radewagen. And then Alabama became a cooperating 
agency. Right? 

Dr. Johnson. That is correct. 

Mrs. Radewagen. How did that happen? Did Alabama approach 
OSM or did OSM approach you? 

Dr. Johnson. No. OSM sent me a letter, as Director of the agen- 
cy, and invited me to participate as a cooperating agency. 

Mrs. Radewagen. Did OSM explain why they were asking the 
states to be cooperating agencies? 

Dr. Johnson. The letter was fairly explicit on why they were 
asking, yes. It detailed what they were trying to accomplish, and 
the fact that the National Environmental Policy Act also mandated 
that they give the states an opportunity to become cooperating 
agencies. 

Mrs. Radewagen. I see. So looking back, were your expectations 
met? Do you think OSM held up their side of the agreement? 

Dr. Johnson. I do not believe that we went into this expecting 
to be brought in so late in the game on developing the EIS. By the 
time we were given any draft materials to look at, the process had 
been drafted out in pretty much a very finished format. 

We really did not get a chance to look at any of the data or stud- 
ies that were referred to in the EIS. We were never really given 
a complete copy of it to see how it all meshed together. So in the 
end, it was my opinion that it was a waste of my time. 

Mrs. Radewagen. Thank you. Dr. Johnson. 

Mr. Baker, do you have a similar understanding of what it 
means to be a cooperating agency? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, ma’am. I do. 

Mrs. Radewagen. Do you think the drafts OSM provided to the 
states years ago fully satisfy the NEPA regulations and the MOU, 
or does Virginia expect to be able to participate more 
substantively? 

Mr. Baker. Virginia would like to participate more substantively. 
What was submitted to us early on was lacking a lot of technical 
information. There were things referenced that we never received 
a copy of, to be able to actually look at the rule as needed. 

Mrs. Radewagen. Do you agree, Mr. Hunter? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes, Congresswoman. 

Mrs. Radewagen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Mr. Gohmert. I thank the gentlelady and appreciate her as one 
of the most faithful members of the overall Natural Resources 
Committee. I appreciate all those who have been here for this. 

As the last one who has not asked questions, I want to go back 
to Mr. Hunter. When you were finishing your statement, I want to 
make sure I was clear on what you were saying. Is West Virginia 
withdrawing from the memorandum of understanding with OSM? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gohmert. And when was that decision made? 

Mr. Hunter. That decision was communicated by letter to the 
Director of OSM yesterday, and a copy was sent to him electroni- 
cally this morning. 

Mr. Gohmert. I see. Is your microphone on? 

Mr. Hunter. I believe it is. 

Mr. Gohmert. Now I hear you, yes, as you lean forward. 
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I know you gave your written statement, but since that has just 
occurred yesterday and today, would you summarize in a nutshell 
exactly why that decision was made in the last day or two? 

Mr. Hunter. The thinking that went into that decision is 
basically what has been the substance of the testimony today. 

Mr. Gohmert. All right. So did the last meeting you had with 
OSM play a part in the decision of West Virginia? 

Mr. Hunter. That is correct. When it became clear that the rules 
were going to be published without being circulated back with the 
cooperating agencies for input and collaboration, it is felt that we 
could provide better comments in the public participation process; 
which according to NEPA, they are required to respond to in writ- 
ing. We felt that we could have a more effective input by assuming 
another role in the process. 

Mr. Gohmert. I appreciate that. Sorry for the lack of input the 
states have had. I hope all of you appreciate — everybody on this 
committee, on both sides of the aisle, wants a clean environment. 
We want citizens protected. 

I love climbing up mountains. I am not in as good a shape as I 
once was; 16,000 feet is the highest I have ever been. But I love 
mountaintops. I love the outdoors. And I think we all want to see 
our environment preserved and have areas where we can enjoy the 
beauty that God has provided. 

At the same time, Mr. Lamborn brought up the point that when 
people are in poverty — the study indicated people in poverty have 
a lot more problems with health than most other people. That is 
the issue. As I have seen in east Texas, we do not have mountain- 
top mining; but I have seen people lose their jobs in the energy 
area, and they live day to day. They cannot plan on going to the 
doctor, whether it is because of a deductible or one thing or 
another. 

Anyway, we want to see the economy do well. And it sure ap- 
pears clear, from everything I have seen in my 10 years on this 
committee and from what you can read and find out, the only place 
that there is really any good done in preserving the environment 
is where the economy is doing well. So there is obviously a trade- 
off here. 

Mr. White, I know you had mentioned that you were concerned 
about having a state agency testify, that you did not believe were 
properly concerned for the citizens’ well-being, basically in effect. 
From where I sit, having been a judge and a chief justice, I mean, 
this has been my life — ^you follow the law, and when the law says 
cooperating agencies are supposed to have input, you let them have 
input. 

Then if they have not been a good agency, then that ends up 
coming in as evidence to show that their opinion should not be 
worth what somebody else’s is. But you do not just fail to follow 
the law when the law says you are going to get input from the co- 
operating agencies, including the state cooperating agencies, 
throughout the process. 

The process is failing. It is violating the law unless that is fol- 
lowed. We do hope to get responses from OSM on this matter. We 
hope to get the rest of the documents that we have requested. My 
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time is expired, but I really appreciate all of you being here today, 
and I do mean all four of you. 

Would you like to have an additional round or questions? Oh, I 
am sorry. I did not look up and see Mr. Mooney has not asked 
questions yet. Mr. Mooney, I had explained earlier that you were 
most unavoidably detained, or otherwise you were going to be here 
to introduce Mr. Hunter. Since you are now here, you are recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Mooney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just came from the 
Floor. I gave a little talk on the research and development tax 
credit. I actually believe I have two of my constituents here, so wel- 
come, and thanks for coming. 

I actually do want to address my first question to Mr. White. I 
read your testimony last night, and I know you have been very in- 
volved in the community and activities. Of course, the concerns 
from the folks that I represent, and that you live and work with, 
and know in the coal industry, is the jobs. 

I have a bill that I think will help save those jobs. I am certain 
it will. I am seeing you are not supportive of it. So what about the 
jobs? Is that a concern to you for your friends and neighbors? 

Mr. White. My primary concern is the health impacts that come 
from this technique of mining, which have been proven through 
multiple studies to have impacts to human health. 

Mr. Mooney. Not having a job is not good for your health, either. 
Would you agree with that? 

Mr. White. You cannot legislate or deregulate a market value for 
coal. As we know, the market value right now is what is actually 
impeding the coal industry from making a profit. It has nothing to 
do with regulations. 

Mr. Mooney. I think there are a lot of factors, but appreciate 
you coming and testifying. 

Mr. Hunter, another constituent of mine, has West Virginia 
participated in an environmental review process like this before? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes. 

Mr. Mooney. Can you tell me more about what the process was 
like compared to how the Office of Surface Mining has handled this 
environmental review for the Stream Protection Rule? 

Mr. Hunter. As I explained earlier to the committee while you 
were on the Floor, the agency. West Virginia DEP, participated as 
a co-lead agency with the mountaintop mining EIS that was con- 
cluded in basically 2005. 

We did that as a co-lead, and we sat in the room and wrote with 
them. Then, with the EISs concerning public land, we receive infor- 
mation back and forth throughout the process until the draft is 
published, and then after the draft we help them in the final. 

It was my understanding in talking to other people with more fa- 
miliarity that cooperating agencies generally receive a great 
amount of information from the lead agency, contrary to what hap- 
pened here. And with regard to the 2008 rulemaking by the Office 
of Surface Mining, it was tiered off, if you will, the 2005 EIS. It 
is my recollection we were not sent a letter requesting to be cooper- 
ating agencies in that particular venture. So that is my experience 
with EISs. 
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Mr. Mooney. Do you think it would be a fair characterization, 
would you say, that the Office of Surface Mining’s current treat- 
ment of the states is unprecedented? 

Mr. Hunter. I missed the last part of that question. 

Mr. Mooney. Unprecedented? 

Mr. Hunter. That is correct. 

Mr. Mooney. Without precedent. 

Mr. Hunter. That is correct. 

Mr. Mooney. Now, Dr. Johnson, a couple of questions for you. 
What in particular do you think OSM should be doing to better en- 
gage with the states? 

Dr. Johnson. I believe that, prior to having developed a draft 
EIS, they should have involved the states as cooperating agencies 
in the process of actually putting together the data that was nec- 
essary to evaluate the issues that they wanted to evaluate, in 
terms of putting out a new proposed rule — not bring the states in 
in the middle of the process when all of that had already been 
done. 

Keep in mind that we are not necessarily attacking any proposed 
rule, because there has not been one yet. We have not seen that 
rule. All we are attacking is the process by which they went for- 
ward with putting together the EIS. We feel like we were told and 
promised that we would get a full copy of the proposed draft EIS 
before it was published and would have a chance to review it, and 
it was not given to us. 

Mr. Mooney. All right. Just to follow up, generally speaking, is 
OSM’s current treatment of the states in line with your previous 
experiences with OSM, or would you say this is a particularly trou- 
blesome period for OSM’s relationship with states like the one you 
represent? 

Dr. Johnson. You are talking about outside of the EIS process? 
You are talking about in general? 

Mr. Mooney. In general. 

Dr. Johnson. In general, I would say that our experience with 
OSM over the last 6 or 7 years has not been a very rewarding one. 

Mr. Mooney. OK, thank you. Mr. Chairman, I will yield back. 

Mr. Gohmert. I thank the gentleman. 

At this time we will start a second round. Since we have had 
numerous Republicans ask questions, at this time I would like to 
recognize the gentlelady, Mrs. Dingell, for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. Dingell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be brief 

Mr. Mooney, you missed earlier. I did ask them on record before 
the rule was issued in 2008 if the Bush administration had solic- 
ited any of them, and they had not. So actually some have said 
that this Administration has been more inclusive than that, and I 
just wanted that on the record. I am not saying it is right or wrong 
for either administration, but I wanted that documented. 

I would also like, Mr. Chairman, to put in the record with ref- 
erence to a Yale health study, which is actually not a Yale health 
study. It was done by a professor. Dr. Jonathan Borak, who teaches 
in the Public Health Department there; but it was paid for by the 
National Mining Association. When asked if it was a Yale study, 
he said no, because he would have had to have undergone a very 
complicated application process. 
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So I do want to, if that is all right with you 

Mr. Gohmert. Without objection. 

Mrs. Dingell [continuing]. Put that into the record so we have 
exactly that. 

Then, Mr. Hunter, I would just like to ask you a couple ques- 
tions. There is a concern in some mountaintop communities that 
the state regulators have been, in essence, captured by the indus- 
tries they regulate. One of the ways this happens is when mining 
companies see violations imposed by the agency as a cost of doing 
business rather than an incentive to avoid collecting notices of 
violation. 

Do you think the West Virginia DEP has sufficient incentives in 
place to defer repeat offenders? 

Mr. Hunter. I believe the West Virginia DEP has in place an 
effective regulatory program, yes. 

Mrs. Dingell. So let me ask you, how long has Keystone 
Development No. 2 been in operation? 

Mr. Hunter. The most recent Keystone permit, I think, has only 
been in operation less than a year. 

Mrs. Dingell. May 2014 is what I saw. But in that time, do you 
know how many violations have been accumulated? 

Mr. Hunter. No, Congresswoman. 

Mrs. Dingell. I am going to put them in the record — over 
20 violations and 3 cessation of work orders. Would it seem to you 
like maybe the coal business sort of regards these violations as the 
cost of doing business? 

Mr. Hunter. I do not have an opinion on that, really. 

Mrs. Dingell. So may I put that in the record, Mr. Chair? 

Mr. Gohmert. Without objection. 

Mrs. Dingell. I have 2 minutes. Mr. White, let me ask you a 
question. What do you see in your community, and communities 
like yours, when mountaintop removal companies take an aban- 
doned mine but reclaim it? What does the re-reclamation look like? 
Has the mountaintop been restored? What about the vegetation? 
Talk about what really happens. 

Mr. White. Well, to be honest. Congresswoman, you cannot put 
something back that God created the way he created it. It is essen- 
tially a lifeless landscape now, not up to Appalachian forest stand- 
ards, I should add. It may be considered full of life for a Midwest 
prairie, but not for an Appalachian forest. 

There are basically just open expanses of nothingness. Often a 
rebuttal from the mining industry is that they will use this land 
for economic diversification or economic processes that are not ex- 
isting. When you have MTR sites like the Hobet 21 mine site, that 
is large enough to fit 75 percent of the city of Manhattan in, and 
it is just sitting there vacant, they obviously have no use any 
more — not naturally, not for economic development. 

Mrs. Dingell. Thank you, Mr. White. I will yield back the 
balance. 

Mr. Gohmert. All right. Thank you. I have a few questions. 

For one thing, it is my understanding that the report that was 
allegedly leaked regarding an analysis of the effects of the Stream 
Protection Rule indicates or predicted there would be perhaps 
7,000 jobs lost as a result of this rule. 
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Mr. White, I wanted to make sure I understood you accurately 
on one of the things you said. Did you say you cannot regulate the 
value of coal? Is that what you were saying? 

Mr. White. Yes. We have known for a very long time that the 
coal industry has been in a downturn. There was even a USGS 
study published. 

Mr. Gohmert. But I am just particularly curious about your 
feeling you cannot regulate the value of coal. 

Mr. White. Currently, with the market and demand for natural 
gas 

Mr. Gohmert. But you think that the government cannot regu- 
late the value of coal? That government does not have any effect 
on the value of coal? Is that what you believe? 

Mr. White. The stock market is based on supply and demand. 

Mr. Gohmert. I am asking you, Mr. White, what you believe. Do 
you believe the government cannot have an effect on the value of 
coal? 

Mr. White. I believe that I have answered the question on how 
I believe. 

Mr. Gohmert. All right, then let me tell you what our President 
said. The President of the United States, while he was a candidate, 
said that if he were President, basically, he would make the value 
or the price of energy produced with coal skyrocket. 

So our President believes he can make the price of coal-powered 
energy skyrocket. That means if he can make the price of energy 
skyrocket, then it will drive down the value of coal and make it al- 
most worthless because nobody is going to use it to power energy. 

And it means people like the 80-plus-year-old lady in my district 
that said, “I was raised in a home that only had one source of en- 
ergy — a wood-burning stove. Because of what is now happening to 
the price of energy, I am afraid that is the way I am going to die. 
I am going to die in a home with a wood-burning stove and nothing 
else because I cannot afford it.” 

So I would encourage you to do a little more research into just 
how profound the effect on the price of energy by over-regulation 
can be. It really does make a difference. 

And I do want to ask Mr. Hunter — I don’t know if you know or 
not, but are you aware of what happened to the poverty level in 
West Virginia since President Obama took office? 

Mr. Hunter. Mr. Chairman, I am unfamiliar with those 
numbers. 

Mr. Gohmert. Well, I am curious. I want to look into it because 
I know that the voters, certainly, in West Virginia felt very strong- 
ly about what was happening to their way of life and their stand- 
ard of living, so much so that they changed people that were 
representing them because of how strongly they felt about what 
was happening to their standard of living. 

So in any event, those are matters that I have observed. I do not 
think there should be any question that, by regulation, the govern- 
ment can completely put one industry out of business. 

I can also tell you that there have been indications if this 
Administration persists with the war on coal that it has basically 
had — and I have to give it to President Obama, that is one cam- 
paign promise he is keeping; been a lot of them that he has not. 
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that is one he is keeping — but if the EPA does what they are talk- 
ing about doing, then this Administration could very well force po- 
tential brownouts in Texas, where we have more energy than we 
know what to do with it just because of over-regulation. 

Our skies are getting cleaner every year. Our water is getting 
cleaner. The state agencies are doing a good job. But the Federal 
Government can make life absolutely miserable for people in their 
80s that cannot afford energy any more. 

Let’s see. Was there anybody else that had not asked questions 
twice? Did you have another question, Mrs. Radewagen? Yes. Then 
the chair recognizes Mrs. Radewagen for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. Radewagen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

A question for Mr. Hunter. Mr. Hunter, are you concerned about 
West Virginia being associated with this rule and the EIS draft? 

Mr. Hunter. That is a difficult question to answer. We are con- 
cerned more with the effect of what comes out in the rule and how 
it may or may not affect the ability to regulate mining operations, 
which would be permit or not permit them. 

As far as lending credibility to a process where the agency did 
not contribute to what the preferred alternative was, there is some 
concern about the impression it would give the public; but we are 
more concerned about getting it right. 

Mrs. Radewagen. Thank you. I wanted to ask Dr. Johnson the 
same question. 

Dr. Johnson. I originally drafted a letter to Director Pizarchik 
in early 2011, shortly after we had received the last chapter of the 
EIS. It was my intention to withdraw at that time as a cooperating 
agency. I did not do it after talking with some of the other cooper- 
ating states, because we felt like that it was possible that we would 
be re-engaged in this process some time before publication of the 
final rule and the draft EIS. 

That has not happened, and my sole purpose for withdrawing 
from this was to make it known that the state of Alabama did not 
believe that its participation in this process should be used to vali- 
date the draft EIS. 

Mrs. Radewagen. So you had intended to withdraw but did not 
withdraw, or did you withdraw from 

Dr. Johnson. I did not until February of this year. 

Mrs. Radewagen. Because you were concerned about whether 
the document actually reflected Alabama’s input? 

Dr. Johnson. That is correct. 

Mrs. Radewagen. What about the other states that have 
withdrawn? Did they withdraw for similar reasons? 

Dr. Johnson. I cannot speak for the other states. Now, Mr. 
Hunter is here, and I think he has already articulated that. I be- 
lieve I mentioned in my opening statement that there were four 
states that had withdrawn; at the time that I prepared my written 
statement, there were four. But there are now six, counting the 
state of West Virginia. Everything that I have seen in all my dis- 
cussions with these other states, the reasons are similar. 

Mrs. Radewagen. So are you saying that some states are 
choosing not to withdraw, or to withdraw from their MOUs? 

Dr. Johnson. I believe there are two that have chosen not to, out 
of the original nine. 
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Mrs. Radewagen. I see. Is it true — and this is my last 
question — is it true that the states that remain as cooperating 
agencies retain their right to sue? 

Dr. Johnson. Is that question directed to me? 

Mrs. Radewagen. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Johnson. And you asked, is it true that if the states remain, 
they retain the 

Mrs. Radewagen. If they remain as cooperating agencies, do 
they retain their right to sue? 

Dr. Johnson. I do not know the answer to that question. 

Mrs. Radewagen. Mr. Hunter? 

Mr. Hunter. That is kind of a legal opinion. I will give you my 
assessment of it; I do not want to he rendering legal advice on the 
matter. But I understand, from the way that it is all structured, 
that when you look at the guidance and the case law, that yes, they 
would retain the right to exercise their right to bring litigation. 

Mrs. Radewagen. What do you say, Mr. Baker? 

Mr. Baker. Virginia has not made any determinations as far as 
that matter is concerned. 

Mrs. Radewagen. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

Mr. Gohmert. I thank the gentlelady. 

Mr. Mooney, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Mooney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

When the environmental impact study is published, the seals of 
the states who acted as cooperating agencies will be on the cover 
tacitly endorsing the document. So Mr. Baker, in your testimony, 
you mention that Virginia has asked to include a statement with 
the draft environmental impact study explaining and clarifying the 
role that the states played in the review process. 

Do you have any concerns about staying in and having Virginia 
associated with this rule and the National Environmental Policy 
Act review? 

Mr. Baker. Well, our concern is mainly that we have not been 
involved in the process as we feel like the process should go for- 
ward. We want to remain in the process, but we would like for the 
process to continue as it is set out to be, with the cooperating agen- 
cies being able to participate in this process fully and to have our 
input recognized as we move through this particular process. 

Mr. Mooney. So what would you like the public to know about 
Virginia’s participation in the environmental impact statement 
drafting process, specifically for the Stream Protection Rule? 

Mr. Baker. Exactly what our involvement was, not necessarily 
that our seal is on there, but that we had no participation in the 
process. 

Mr. Mooney. Dr. Johnson, this next one is for you. When was 
the draft environmental impact statement originally supposed to be 
finalized? 

Dr. Johnson. I believe the finalization date was February of 
2011. I cannot swear to that, but I believe that is what they had 
on their original schedule. They subsequently pushed that into 
early or late spring, but I do not know the exact date that they put 
on it at that time. 
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Mr. Mooney. So 2011; OSM has delayed this publication for 
years, but could not give the states more time to provide thorough 
comments on the environmental review documents? 

Dr. Johnson. That is correct. 

Mr. Mooney. OK, well that is it for me, Mr. Chairman. Thank 
you very much. I yield back my time. 

Mr. Gohmert. I thank the gentleman. 

At this time I would like to ask unanimous consent to enter 
these peer-reviewed papers, one on mortality disparities in 
Appalachia, which found that mortality rates in coal mining coun- 
ties were independently related to poverty, level of education, life- 
style choices, and other factors not related to mining. Do we know 
who that was by so we can 

Mrs. Dingell. I was just going to ask that question. And who 
paid for it? 

Mr. Gohmert. Is that the one that she is talking about? 

Mrs. Dingell. So can we just document who has paid for it and 
all that? Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Mr. Gohmert. Yes. We will make sure that we get that in the 
record, who exactly did the study and where it came from, because 
you had pointed out it was not an official Yale study, if that is the 
same one. And also another paper, “The influence of 
misclassification bias on the reported rates of congenital anomalies 
on the birth certificates for West Virginia — ^A consequence of an 
open-ended query.” 

Do we know who did that? It is underneath? Oh, I see. Yes, here 
it is. All right. So that is by Ji Li, Shayhan Robbins and Steven 
Lamm. And then another — oh, that is the same people, actually, 
plus Elizabeth Dissen, Rusan Chen, and Manning Feinleib. And 
that is the one — OK. 

Mrs. Dingell. Yes. That is the one that was paid for by the 
Mining 

Mr. Gohmert. Yes, that you were talking about. It was not an 
official Yale study, but done by Jonathan Borak, M.D. So without 
objection. And with those clarifications, those will be made part of 
the record. 

Anyway, thank you to each of our four witnesses for being here 
today, for providing the information you have that will allow us to 
look more deeply into the issue and make sure the law is properly 
being followed. 

The members of the committee may have some additional ques- 
tions for the witnesses, and if so, they would ask you to respond 
in writing. Under Committee Rule 4(h), the hearing record will be 
held open for 10 business days for such responses. 

If there is no further business at this time, without objection, the 
subcommittee is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 3:39 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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[ADDITIONAL MATERIALS SUBMITTED FOR THE RECORD] 

Article Relating to Impacts of Mountaintop Mining 

Originai. Article 


Mortality Disparities in Appalachia 

Reassessment of Major Risk Factors 

Jonathan Borak MD. Cnthertne Salipante'Zaidel. MEM. Martin D. Slade. MPH, and Cheryl A. Fields MF!l 


Objfciive: To dettmine the pre<hcttve vtldc of coal mutiny and other tuk 
bcion for CKflaininp dt^mporttonatcly iMgh niufialily nua aom A(v 
patactua. Metbod: hfartalin tod covaniie data wrt nhuiiwi] ficMii puh* 
Ikly available data h aae a for 2000 le 20(M. Analytut employed ocdmiry )ca«l 
aquare midtipte Unew rvft&uon wilk B£e>ad)uat«d modality aa iIk tiqien- 
denl vanaWe Rrtnlh; Age-adfUttKil all-caoac toartalily w«b lodcpendeBtiy 
related to Poverty Hale, Median Moiuebold Income. Pvrccnl Mijth School 
Cnukutes. Runl-Urbao Location. ObcJity. Sex. and Race'ElhnkIty. but laK 
IJncnqiloyinenl Rate. Percent UnmauraL Petceni Collej^ QnduaM, 
oan Supply, Smokinji. Oabetea, or Taal Mining, runclitaiatm Coat mining 
It not pet ae an indepcodeiM riak factor for ncrcaaod mortality in Appalachia. 
Nevertheleu, ww roiulu undeiwore the aubaUnbat cconeouc and cuhund 
dindvBfinigcf Am advene:^ impact Kcaiih m Ai*pntac|iM. etpecrally 'm Ihe 
eoalmiining areas of Central Appalachia. 


T he Appalavhtan rvgion. as currently dcritird by ilte Appalachian 
Re^Hinal Cnmnussinn (ARC), u coinpnsetl of 420 contiguous 
counties in 1 3 stales stretching fiont New York to Mississippi.' (The 
nftmbers of ARC counties has increased from an initial 360 as a 
result of periodic aersorCongreu. There were 390 counties in 1991, 
400 counties in 1 99R, 4 1 0 coiiiiiies in 2002, and 420 counties since 
2008.) Ejicompossiog on area of 205.000 square miles. Ihe regiuii 
uvctlaps and extends beyond the less sharply demarcated culniral 
region knm^-n as Appalachia It is home to about 2S million people. 
Fur fuseurch and other purposes, the region is itflen divided into 
five geographic subregHms of relaiivcty humof eticous characteristics 
(eg. topography: demographicai as shown m Fig I. Appalachian 
Regional Commission, a ragional eomumit development agency, 
was created in 1965 by Congress m recognilton that Appalachia 
suffered dispropoiiionaiely poot socioeconomic conditions.^ 

It is also well recognized that Appalachiaiu suffer dispro- 
porlmnately pivir health and increased nsks of adverse Kealih out- 
comes compared with ibe rest of the nation.^'* For example, the 
Appalachian region tuffen higher rates of total and premature mor> 
Islity cmoftality in peraims aged 35 to 64 years), heart disease and 
cardiac nKinality.* * cancer irKidcttce’ and canc« monalily.'* stroke 
mortaUiy." chronic pulmonarydtieasc,* obesity,'* and diabetes ” 

In the view of many cfudcmblogisis ind public health resrorcliefs, 
Appalachia i« chorncienyed by "tnerafised chronic disease btnden, 
limited access to health care, and elevated rates orbehavioral nsks.*''’ 


From tbe Depamuem of Ebidonioiosy «ad Public Itnllh (Dr bonik ami Ma 
FicUai.^k Uatvcisay, Depantncal of Medicine iDr Boiak and Mr Siade), 
Yale Utiiwrsity. and ionoitiaa SooA 4k CotUpan) (Dr Borak. Mt balt|«n«n- 
ZiMkl and Ms t letdw. New Hexa Com. 

Tbe iltidy waa iiqiriorled by (he NmIowiI Miimk; AwwiSItwi !>« (caulU pie- 
scMed belt RtNesRil the cotwbMWM and upantan* wlely of Ihe aullHHS Its 
pubtlcahendiMaast impti endorsemeni by the NaluMoil Mmuie AawiciUicm 
ibe trwly spcaiMsr had nu nsle In the slndiy ifesipv. analyse nc tMeqweiMiwi 
ol llie daU, e* lo Ihe wnling. prqaualiHi nr aitaniMafn of l)» fMoiMcnpi. 
wluch Sim rat pmidad to tbe ipamiifs prior to ilss)dMH«Mtin b*r |«ibucalion 
Adilioe ameirKRwtance (a- tonatlMa Bcinfe. MD, 1>4 Cbuicli Sonei <#1 10I>L 
New Ha«rtH CT CHUIO (yoruUben bmkl^yslc edu) 

C<ip)Ti|ld it 2012 by Amenan CaUege ^ Octupiniml and tmnnmmBiUl 
Mciki;»i« 
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Signihcani heolth dupanttn hnve also been documctiKd 
wtilnn the region, with deficits most consistently found in central and 
souihcni Appalachia. Figures 2 to S show the ragnmal distribatinru 
of coonQr-lciel premarurr murtality due to all otusca. cancer, heart 
disease, and sriokc. High rates of all-causc mortality are concen- 
trated to easiem Kentucky, wuthern Ohio, Mkstem Virginui. southern 
West Virginia, northern .Alaharat. and Misussipei.* ClardiiC'rclaled 
death rates ore generally higher m rural areas.' with highest rates 
of prvmamre mortality in centra) and southern Appalachia, portic- 
ulariy eastern Kentucky.^ Premature cancer niumlity Is dominated 
by high rates lu the Appalachian counties of Kentucky. Ohio, and 
West S^trginis.* In eastern Kentucky, moruhty rates for total cancer, 
lung cancer, and cervical cancer are up to 36% greater than overall 
Appalachian rales and up to 50% greater than cotrexpondiiig US 
rates.*® 

Such dispiriiies impose enormous burdens on the peupic of 
Appalachia and their health care and tocial service systems. As dia« 
cussed later, a variety of risk facton (eg, age. sex, race, incontc, and 
education) have l<ccu associated with specific outcomes, but ihose 
facion do not fully arplam the dispanties. It has been proposed lluii 
health disparities in Appalachia aredue to lughty localDfod" factors 
“health dispuriiies . . result from a combination of factors that ore 
unique U> each local area''* the public health polii^ implicalioiH ol 
such localized faciura art potentially much different frism those that 
apply to more systematic barriers to health. 

A recent sertea of ecological studies by researchers at West 
Virginia Umversliy (WVUI has suggested that age-adjuated Ap 
palachian county moritdity rates are independently related to the 
presence of coal mining, hut the nature of that relationship was 
uncertain.'*' increased mortality rales were tppatently not due to 
occupalioiiDl exposures and observed mortality patterns differed be 
tween AppalAChian coeUmming counties and coal-mining counties 
outside Appalachia. For example, county-level lung cancer mortal- 
ity was devilled in Appalach'um. but not in non- Appalachian coal- 
mining areas." The WVU airthora proposed that observed health 
disparities in residents of Appalachian miruog areas might be al- 
Inhuted lo a “coal mining-d^ndenl econrany,’''* of to “pollution*’ 
and the “environmental impacts of Appalachian mining,’*'^ '* or to 
“additional behavioral nr demographic characieriscics not captured 
through nlher covanates."'* 

Tn better understand these possibilities, particularly the role 
of coni mmmg as sn independent nsk factor for disparate mortality 
rates, wc undertook a reoaatyris of Ihuvc published studius Ow 
objtsiise wus lo detemiitte the pradicfivc value of cool mining and 
other potenitnlly retevam nsk facton for expUinmi differences m 
mortality rates across the Appalachian region 


BACKGROUND 

A voneiy of economic measures illustrate how badly the Ap- 
palachian regioD lagged bdnod other parts of the US in 1965. the 
year ihai ARC was founded, and how that status has improved. At 
dial time. I m 3 Appalachians lived in poverty, 29.5 of 369 coun 
lies were categonnd os ‘1ugb poverty'' (poverty rale > I J times US 
average), and 223 of 360 counties were classified as “economically 
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Mortality in Appalachia 



FIGURE 1 . Geographic subregioru in Appalachia. Ap- 
palachian counlies divided inlo five geographic subregions of 
relaiiveiy homogeneous characteristics (eg. topography, de- 
mographics, economics). Reproduced, with permission, from 
the Appalachian Regk>r>al Commission. November 2009. 

distressed '’''* By 2008. the poverty rate had declined lo 18%, the 
number Ar*‘high poverty" counties had fallen to 1 16 of 4 10 counties, 
and 78 of 410 counties were classified ao "distressed.” Dcqxte such 
tmpruvemenl, however. Appalachian per capita penoiial income re 
mains about 20% lower than the US average and the region has "fared 
far worse than the nation" during the recent recession.'* 

Significant economic disparities occur within the r^ion For 
example, incomes are relatively high in northern and southern Ap- 
palachia. but relatively low in central Appalachia. In 2008. per capita 
market income for the region overall was 75% of the US average, but 
only 51% in central Appalachia. Likewise, 57 of the 82 Appalachian 
counties classified as economicBlly distressed in 201 1 were located 
in ibc contiguous areas of three central Appolachian states: east- 
ern Kentucky; northern Tennessee; and soutbem ^Ves 1 Virginia.'* 
As summariaed by ARC “the central Appalachian region in par* 
licular still battles ccotKimic distress, with concentrated areas of 
high poverty, unemployment, poor health, and severe educational 
dispanbes."'* Such economic di^writies seem to parallel the char- 
actensiic Appalachian landscape: "counties classified by ARC as 
'distressed' tend to be the mountainous and isolated counties that 
most people consider to be Appalachia."'* 

As expected, poorer hralth status in Appalachia is associ- 
ated witli lower economic status. High rales of premature all-cause 
monaliry. cardiac mortality, and cancer mortality liave each been as> 
sociaicd with low incorne. high povorty, high unemployment, and a 
high percentage of people without health insunuice.^ Similar assocta- 
lionK ate fcHUH) when count to are cUsstfieU by ccotKNmc status. As a 
group, economically distrcised Appalachian count its had the highest 
raortalily rates from heart disease and stroke." Likewise, prevalence 
ordiabeies increases as economic status declines. Io2007, the prevn- 
lence of dmbeics was 1 3H in "economically distressed" Appalachian 


‘AccoiWnt ID ARC, a ceuMy is "economicsfly dtsmted" if ii rmki n the 
Mvm lOSof US counties for (hree-yev sicfagc anempkiynteiil rate, pci caplu 
iDarkd RKORK, and poverty nie. By eannst, a eoniiw kai achieved 'Vcononuc 
aiuuimcnr ifti ranks m ihe iwst 10% of US couMies.^ 


counties, more than twice the 6H rale in Appalachian "economic at- 
tainment" counties; the corre^nding national and regional rates 
were 8% and 10% rcspociively.'* 

Education is also strongly linked with health autus; limited 
education is regarded aa a"precuranr to poor hcalth."^'^ " The re- 
gion has tong been characterised by "severe educailottal disparities,” 
which pcraist in some areas.'* In 2000, the proportion ofadults with- 
out high school diplomas or equivalents exceeded the US average in 
1 1 of the 13 Appalachian states, and the proportion of those with a 
college degree was substantially lower. While 24.4% ofUS adults had 
college degrees, only 1 7.7% of Appalachian adults and only 10.2% 
of those residing in economically distressed Appalachian counties 
were college graduates.^'** Only 18 of 410 Appalachian counties 
had a higher percentage of college graduates than the national av- 
erage; most were the homes of large universities. In general, the 
couniiu with lowest educatiorul aitainroeni were "cooceotraied in 
central Appalachia, especially in the mining regions,” where health 
sums b generally worst.^' 

In iddition, unhealthy behaviors arc more common in the 
region than in the real of the natioa."’^’^* For example, Ap- 
palachians have a higher prevalence of lolncco use than do« 
the US population.^ Five Appalachian states rank anwng the 
eight higher for smoking prevalence,"'^ and smoking rates are 
higher in the Appalachian counties and Labor Marker Areas 
than rhe non-Appalochuo couuiies and Labor Market Areas of those 
five states.*'"-* High rates ofsmoking cluster in central Appalachia, 
notably in eastern Kentucl^ and Wsst Vugioia where smoking rales 
are the nslionh highest.*-*-*' In those areas, high smoking rates coin- 
cide with the nationh highest lung cancer rates, with similar patterns 
seen for other tobacco-related cancers.*'**'*' 

Lock of physical exercbe and poor eating habits are two other 
behaviors that adversely impact regional health. Compered with 
the US populauon. residents of southern and central Appalachia 
arc less likely lo engage in recommended levels of physical ac- 
tivity and more likely to have no physical activity during leisure 
time.**'" Restdenis of rural Appalachia are also more likely to con- 
sume less numiiaus, more energy-dense diets.** " Because inactiv- 
ity and poor diet are risk factors for obesi^. and because inactivity, 
poor diet, and obesity ara all risk factors for diabetes, it b not sur- 
prising that obesity and diabetes are more prevalent in Appalachia. 
Likewise, physical inactiviiy, poor diet, and obesity are rnk faciors 
likely to contribute ta the increased incidence of cancer in rural 
Appolachia.^'** 

In 1997, the prevalence of obesity (body mass index 
>30kgAn^) in Appalachian counties ranged from 10.2% to 27.6% 
among men and 7.8% tn 25 J% among women High rates of obesity 
clustered in eastern Kentucky, southern West Virginia, north-central 
fVnnsylvanta. and southeast Ohio." In 2007. the highest pfevnlence 
rales of obesity and diabetes m the United Slates were mainly found 
in the AppalaOiian conntics orWcsi Virginia, eastern Kentucky, and 
northern Tennessee." 

Nevertheless, such risk factors, oi least as measured by tradi- 
(iunal epidemiologic vanabtea, seem insufficient to fiilly explain the 
region V health dispnntiet. For example, nfWr accuuniing for a variety 
of covariates leg. age. sex, race, education, mcome, smoking, obesity, 
and pl^'sicsl activity), residents of economically distressed counties 
in Appalachian hod a staiisticulfy significant 33% gtcaicr risk of 
having diabetes than did lesidems of non-Appolachian counties: by 
contrui. risks did not differ between non -Appalachian counties and 
the Appalachian counliev not clauilted ns dislrexsed.'* 


"nw us Dcpininnii of UobM rfcAaca lahot Moitci Am tLMAl a* "as eco- 
iKMBiailly cncrapRic aru wMhui wMcti <ialiv<dual« can reauk anil 6wl 

cfflployflicol Milhifl a fuawuMc JudBcc w can miDly change anploymcnl viilh- 
DM ciwfjng itwii {dace of nj wt ai icc " la Ajifiataclna, Boa-mctiopKliiaB LMAs 
•a gcacrally idemi^ la awMin ** 


® 2012 AmeticiM Coihge of OccupaHo*tai amt EmiiwimtmM/ 
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Some of ihe hcslih 4tsp«nite9 not accounted fur by the in- 
(tKicmal nilc faclnn may be attributed to the gcograpbu: iiota- 
lion that chtmcicriiea rural Appalachia Such isolation advenety 
impacts rvgmnol health status by cteatini logisitca) barnen to 
health care acceo and by limiting employment epporniniiiea, thus 
ocmtr.butii;g to poverty and lack of health iiunirance.^ For tuch 
reasons, residantt of rural Appalachia generally utiUas feuer pre- 
ventive health services such as routine cartcer screening, Go' 
ographic ijmlatioo, which leads to fewer local medical and other aup- 
pori resources, is also a likely explanation far the increasoJ mortality 
niN3 from coronary heoit disease ui rural versus metropolitan Ap- 
palachmn communities.* Other data suggest that rural Appalachians 
with cancer have less access to comprehensive diagnostic and ircat- 
mcol wrvicea.’* Aiui by iiniiting access to health care aarvicvs and 
producing physician shortages, the runl geography has seemingly 
caused an adverse impact on Appalachian "diabetes problem.**^ 

Cultural and social factors associated with residence in dia> 
tressed arena are also likely to adversely impact health. Hictora sug- 
gested as relevant include ''Appalachian cultural beliefs such na fa- 
talism.'* which rcmforcea poor health bebaviors and discourages 
seeking of early health intervention and medical advice. InaddiUon, 
high rates of smokhig lead to increased eaposuie to aeconddiand 
smoko. Local social conditions also inltucnce dietary habits, 
and thereby health. Rural Appalachia is distingutshad by a relative 
lack of Iul1««ervice gneery stores and fruit*and-vcgetabfa matkeu; 
residents of such “food deserts" tend to Shop in stores with fewer 
nutritional cboicct and have less mitnttous dtets.'*'^-*’’** 

METHODS 

Design 

This study retrospectively investigaied sll-causc mortality 
rales for residents of Appalachia during the years 2000 to 2004. 
Mortality and covnnaie <bla were obtained from publicly available 
databases The lime period considered and the ^ta utilired were 
selected to allow for analyses that closely itsembled those described 
In tbe WVU studies.*^''* Data weit collected to repteoent ibe same 
time period (3000 to 3004) as much as possible given data nvnilabil' 
ity. bill the denial tintc periods corresponding to spccifk vnnahlcs 
were not identical Because the WVU analyses diRcred from study 
to study, we chuosc to iocorponte the least complex of IhoMi uKci- 
nativc appranches for our basic model The followmg discussions ol 
Data and Analysis explain that procea in deuU. 

Data 

Mortality 

Mortality data were obtained ftnm the Centera for Disease 
Control tod Preveuliou.^ Reported data described couaiy-lcvd mot* 
Iniity rates age adjusted to the 2000 US standard populdtinii VA 
ulilirod ail-causc mortality for nil age groups. 

Demographic Data 

IM; obtained county-level demographic data (Vnm the 2005 
Area Resource File.** The percent men population was calculated as 
Ihe sriihmetic mean for ilic years 2000 to 2003. fhe pcrcentageii of 
the population who wei« white. African Aiuerican. Native American, 
norrwh'te Hispanic, and Asrao Amencan wwv Jeienntned for Ihe 
year ZOOU. 

Economic Status 

Pour meaniKS of cconanuc status hive bcisi usocroted vrith 
rnonalily rates in AppalOfChia; mcdinn bntuahold income; powrty 
rate; uiiemploymeni rate; and rate uf health insurance.* Each was 
considered in at least I of ihc3 WVU analyses. obiainedcounty- 
luvet economic daU from the Area Resource File.** Median House- 
hold liievttie and Poverty Ritle were detennined as ibe arirttmctic 


means fiYthe years 2000 lu 2002 Unemployment Rale (ptfraonsaged 
> 1 years) aite Percent Uniiuwtd were ubuined far the year 2000. 

Education 

County-level rates ofhigh school graduates and college grad- 
uates were calculated using ARC data far the year 3000.** The 
number of persons with a high school diploina or higher (Percent 
High School Graduates), and ihe number of persons with a college 
diploma or higher ( Percent College GiuduBles) were each divided by 
Ihe number uf persons aged 29 years or ukicr. 

location 

The location type of each county was characterized using the 
US Department of Agnculture (USDA) ninc-potnt rural-urban das- 
siircation scheme, which codes metropolitan and noniuetropolltan 
coualies by degree of urbsnizatioa, adjacency to mclrri arena, and 
population size of urban areas ** (For example. ‘Code 1'* ^ "coun- 
ties In metro areas of I million popiilstion or more**; '^Tode 5" » 
countiM with "urban population of 20.000 or more, not adjacent 
to a meini area", and "code 9* s counties lhai atv "completely 
rural or <2500 urban population, nut adjacent to n metro area".) 
Wc obtained county-specific nml-urban continuum codes from ibe 
Area Resource File.** We divided the USDA rural- urban continuum 
codes into three categones; Metropolitan (codes 1 io3), Micropolitan 
(codes 4 to 7), and Rural (codes li to 9). 

Access to Health Care 

CouDty-spcciSc physician supply was used as a measure of 
•cccH lo health care. Dnta for the number of active medical doctors 
(MDs) and oiteopaibic doctora (00s) per 1000 population were ob- 
tained from the Area Resource File.** TSwi of the \^U studies used 
"number ofactive MDs and DOsper 1000 population,*"’-'* whereas 
Ihe third mduded "physician supply" not odierwisc dclined '* In our 
BMlyscx, Physician Supply indicates the number of active MD.s and 
00s per 1000 population. 

SmoluDg 

Rates of current smokers were obtained fioni the Centers for 
Disease Cuntrot and Prevemion Behaviurat Risk Factor Surveillance 
System i&RFSS)^ supplemented with smoking ratas available from 
state public health deportment Web sites. County-level data wure 
available for 54 Appalachian counties, of which 9 were reported at 
the level of metropolitan statistical areas. For the other 366 coiintios, 
smi^g rates were available as the means fat each of B4 subgroups 
of contiguous ouunties. When available, wc uwd rales averaged far 
Ibe years 2002 lo 2004; otherwise, we used data for the yeat(s) closest 
to that rime perKid- (Smoking daU were avstilable far the following 
yeani far each stale: Alabama: 3009-)0; Georgia: 2000-03; Ken- 
tucky; 2(K)2-04, Maryland 2000-02; Missintppi: 2004; New kbek: 
200.1. Nonh Carolina- 2003-04. Ohio: 2002; Pennsylvania 2002- 
04; South Carolina: 2002-04; Tennesace: 2009; Viiginia; 2007; \Vksi 
Virginia: 2001-09.) 

Obesity and Diabetes 

Wc obfatued L-uuuty-icvcl data for obesity ami diabetes from 
Ihe National Diabetes Surveillance System for the year 2004.*’ Obc- 
si^ Rate indicates the propurtion of adutm aged 20 years or older 
with body mass index 30 kg/m’ or more fliabeles Rate indicates 
Ihe proportion of adults aged 20 years or okfar with diagnosed 
diabetes. 

Coal Mloiog 

County-specific oul ptoduciion data were ubtamed from Uic 
Energy Information Administnlioii ** In our analyses, we divided 
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Mortatity in Appahchia 




Figure 2. All>cause premature mortality (1 995* 2001). FIGURE 4. Heart disease premature mortality (199S> 2001). 




FIGURE 5. All sile cancer premature mortality (1 995-2001 ). FIGURE 5. Stroke premature mortality (1 995-2001 ) 

FIGURES 2-S. Premature mortality in Appalachia (1995-2001). These four maps show the distribution of county-level prema- 
ture mortality rates for 1995-2001, standardized to 2000 census. "High Outlier" identifies counties with death rates greater 
than Che 7Sth percentile plus 1 .5 times the interquartile range. Adapted from Halverson and Bischak^; reproduced, with permis- 
sion, from the Appalachian Regional Commission. 
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FIGURE 6. Appalachian Regional Commission^designated 
distressed counties (2002). A county Is designated as "eco* 
nomically distressed" if it ranks tn the worst 1 0% of US coun- 
ties for 3-year average unemployment rate, per capita mar- 
ket income, and poverty rate. Reproduced, with permission, 
from the Appalachian Regional Commission, )une 2002. Data 
sources; US Bureau of Later Statistics, LAUS, 1997^1999; 

US Bureau of Ecortomic Analysts, REIS, 1 998; and US Census 
Bureau, STF3A.1990. 



FIGURE 7. Poverty rates in Appalachia (2000). County-level 
ratios of the persons below poverty level to the total number 
of persons for whom poverty status has been determined. Re- 
prteuccd, with permission, from the Appalachian Regional 
Commission, October 2008. Data source: US Census Bureau, 
2000 Census, SF3. Data classtflcation scheme: Natural Breaks. 



FIGURE B. High school completion rates in Appalachia 
(2000). County-level percentages of adults, 25 years and 
older, completing 1 2 years or more of schc^. Reproduced, 
with permission, from the Appalachian Regional Commis- 
sion, October 2008. Data source: US Census Bureau, 2000 
Census, SF3. Data classification scheme: Natural Breaks. 



FIGURE 9. Appalachian Regional Commission-designated 
distressed counties (2002) and coal-producing counties 
(2000-2004). Counties were designated as "coal produc- 
ing" if any amount of coal was mined during 2000-2004. Re- 
produced, with permission, from the Appalachian Regional 
Commission. September 201 1 . Data sources: US Department 
of Energy, EiA, 2011; US Bureau of Later Statistics, LAUS, 

1 997-1 9^; US Bureau of Economic Arwlysis, REIS, 1 998; and 
US Census Bureau. $TF3A. 1990. 
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Mortatlty in Appalachia 


Appalachmn couttlies into t>w gmup* based on whcibet ihey pm> 
duced cnaJ during 2tl0Q in 2004 and wr also grouped coal-producing 
coudUqs into ibcuc above (High) and Mon- (Low) the median 
coal prodiicriofl level for Appalachian counties duntig that time 
period. 


Analysis 

like data were analyzed using SAS 9.2 (SAS Institute, Cary, 
NC).** We conducted ordinary least square multiple linear regreuura 
with age-adjusied mortality as the dependent variable. Our basic 
regrefMon model (“8extc Model") pinllcied the WVU tinilyics, but 
we considered only the 420 Appalachian counties, and we did not 
include coal mining-related vonaWes or the "dicfaotantons Southern 
variable . . . creai^ to capture regional eflccts that puliaDy overlap 
with AppAlschia.*'' The model included the rollowing independent 
variables: 

• Percent Men 

• Racc/Etbiuci^ Rates 

• Poverty Rate 

• Peramt High School Crsduates 

• Pereem College Graduates 

• Rural-Urban Category 

• Phyaician Supply 

• Smoiciog Rale 

Neat, we added uddiiioital independent variables into the basic 
modal and evaluated ihcir eaptanatevy power by means nf partial P 
tests. Partial F tests are uoed la dete^ine whether (he addition 
of nne or more variables to an already speciRed model ligiiificantly 
decreases the unexplained vmrianceor the model When that occurs, 
addition of the variable ts said to have signiticantly unproved the 
mixkrlN fit lo the observed data The partial F lest u aUo known 
as Typo 3 test for fixed cfTects wtum ihie addition of only one more 
variable is conismplated. 

Additinnal vanabtes were added one at a time lo (he Basic 
Model, regreuion analyses were performed and the rcsulii com- 
pared with the regreston itsulta for (he Basic Model wiihoui that 
odditiunal variable If partial F tests indicated that inclusion of 
the vttnabic led (u signtHcontiy improved model fit. the variable 
wtts retainud m an "Expanded Model." Alternattvely. if including a 
variable did not significantly improve the model, it was exclud^ 
1'his process woj repeated using L.«panded Modeb in place of the 
Baxic Model, until all variables hod been evaluidod. Tbe following is 
a list of the oddiuonal independent variables that were (eatod in ih» 
way. listed In the order in which they were added: 

• Median Household (nCHtnc 

• Unemployment Rate 

■ IVrceni Uninsured 

• Obesity Rate 

■ Diabetes Rate 

• Coal Mining (Yha/No) 

• Coal Mining (High/Low/Nnusl 


RESULTS 

The results of ordinary lesM squares multiple lioear regtessiun 
analysis of the Basic Model ore presented in Table I These findings 
indieate that higher agc-a4)(>s(cd all-eause motiality rate wns imk- 
pendenlly telatcd to Poverty Rate, Percent High School Orediiaies. 
Rural- Urban Lucaiion, and Demographic variables including Sex 
and Raeo/Ethmciiy rates. Mortality Rate was not iignificanlly rc> 
lated lo Pctcerit College Gtaduates. Physician Supply, or .Smoking 
Rale. 


We then evaluated whether inclusion of additional variables 
would signifkanily reduce the unexplained varimice of the Basic 
Model, thus improving its fit to the age^dju.<4ed mortaliiy data. 
Table 2 presents the results of this aequcnlial testing, indicating F 
score, P vnlue, and conclusions for each of the seven variablca. (nclu- 
fion of Median Household Income significantly improved die Basic 
Model {P < O.dOOl) and it was (cmiDed in an "Expanded Model." 
Likewise. Obciity Rare itgnificanlly improved the ^ponded Model 
IP V 0.0022), and it wns retained tn a "Further Expanded Model." 
By contrast, no iroprovernents resulted from die addition of Un- 
employment Rate {P at 0.6852). Percent Unmsured (f % 0.3036), 
Dinbeles Kale (P « a3704>. Coal Mining. (/* « 0.6003), 

or Cuol Milling: Htgh'Low/Nonc (P s 0.1047), and they were 
excluded. 

Table 3 preicnu the resuhi ofordinary least squares multiple 
linear rcgrcstion analysis of the Further Expanded Model. T)ie vari- 
able Coal Mining: has been included to demonttnitc its lack 

of itaiisiical significance when added to the model These findings 
indicate that higlier age-adjusted all-cause mortality rate was iodc- 
pendenlly rdaied lo Poverty Rale, Median Household Income, Per- 
cent High School Onduates, Rural-Urban Location. Obesity Rate, 
and Demographic variables including Sex and Race/Eihnieity rates 
The relaticBuhip between Mortality Rale end Percent College Grad- 
uates WHS nearly tignificani IP v 0.0814), but Mortality Rite was 
not significantly related to Physician Supply. Smoking Rate, or Coal 
Mining: Yes/No. 

We also performod regression analyses of Che Further Ex- 
panded Model iflor adding etch of (he excluded vinabici (Un- 
employment Rate Percent Unmsuitd, Diabetes Rate, Coni Mining; 
Ye^o and Coal Minirig: High/Lmv/Nnoe). FicsL we added a vari- 
able and ran the model, and then we removed that vinable and added 
die next vanable and repeated (be process so that all variables were 
individually tested Then we included all variables in the model at 
one lime (but only one of the Coal Mining variables was tncludcd at 
any time). Adding each or all of those excluded vanables did not sig- 
nificantly change ibe modelk parameter esrimaies or their P values 
(data not shown); hence, all infaences remainad the srnie. 

DISCUSSION 

Appalachians sufTer iliqiropurticinaie^ pourer health and sig- 
aificontly higher mortaliiy rates than the rest nf the iiution.*'* In 
general, (he Appalachiatt counties with poontst health air also the 
most economically disireiiard, the least ediicated. and those with 
the mast limited access to social and medical services. In ad- 
dition. tesideflU of those counties demonstrate generally hijdtt^ 
rotes of risky behaviors, for example, higher amoktng rotes, more 
prevalent obesity, less physical activity, less luitritious dteU, and less 
use orpteventh'e health servicei. Notably, tiiese ofien rural, isolated 
counties include many of the moat productive coal-mining areaa in 
Appalachia-^' 

Earlier efforts to understand and address the sources of such 
health disparities have idenlified a number of independent nd( fac- 
tors associated with igiecifk health antcomes. but have not fully 
explained the dirgisriiies. Scune have proposed that health disparities 
in Appolachia are due in part to factors "unique to each local area."* 
A receni series of ccolosical studies has suggesied that rhe pres- 
ence of coal mining is such a 'looir factot which is independently 
related U> age-adjusted mortality rates, sltbougb (be oatuie of that 
rulaiionshtp Is uncertain. 

To belter understand that relationship, wc studied all-cause 
mortality rates for Appalachian residenii during 2000 to 2004. Mor- 
tality mid covanale data were oelccied to create a Basic Mode! that 
clcwely resumbled the models employed in the UWV ecologjeal stud- 
ies. but did not include coal tmn'mg. As seen in Table I . the regression 
•matysis of that Basic Model indicated that iiicrea.<(ed mortality rate 
was sigiiificsnily asaociaied with gieater poverty, lesser educaliona) 
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TABLE 1. Basic Modd: Ordinary Least Squares Multiple Unear 

Regression Model; Age-Adjusted AU-Causes Mortality Rate 



Baik Model 



Data Caitgory 

Variable 

Cocllkkal 

SE 

P 


ItHerctfU 

S179.7I 

1101. IB 


Leononuc lUius 

huftrty Ram 

7,M 

I.2S 

<e.mi 

Education 

rertent High Schtel 

-497.r? 

87,92 

<0.000/ 


Percent College 

174.43 

(1740 

0.1383 

Loaition 

ttiml-Vrhint OiMgary 

•30.54 

5.07 

<0000/ 

Aoceu m lienith care 

MDs smItXtaperinno 

15« 

2.61 

l).3285 

SawfcitiK 

Smoking Rate 

MLS] 

too JR 

<U688 

Demugnphics 

Akvn/Mm 

-WS.75 

320.29 

AO/23 


Pervtnt M hae 

-3S.49 

iim 

AOO/4 


I'mentBfath 

*-35.67 

iU98 

AOO/J 


/V/rrw Atian 

-41.35 

14.71 

A 0032 


Pmrnt Aa/hr .Sarenraa 

-33.70 

1194 

00030 


PmrnlLalin 

•20.46 

672 

A 0023 

hnM and ItalKimi Icdicawa oviuneaDr cisiaficani *wiai)*e» 

DU, oOcnraiHHe Omni; MD medlUl doewr 


TABLE 2. Explanatory Power ol Additional Independent Variables, WItli Sequential Addition of Significant Variables to the 
Basic Model, as Evaluated Using Partial F Test 

Comparlwtnf 

Nimenlar 

Dvoomioaiot 

FSenrv 

P 

rnacluina 

(1), Bane Model 

(II Vi(2) lUask Modd 4 Incanc] 

1 

ao6 

15.220 

O.UOOl 

ItdoiD iHcaiiK In model 

(2)vs<3)(Ba*KModcl l Income t 
UiiemiikiymBtil Rate] 

1 

405 

0(65 

068S2 

UnempioynieDi Rale does not improve model; 
Eiclnde 

<2]vs(4)[HB4ii: 4* lacitme 4- hfceni 
Uninauicd] 

1 

41)5 

1 U65 

03036 

Peicnu Uninsured data ml imjinive model: 
Kxcluda 

<2)Vi<S)[UAUc 4- Income 4 Ohasity] 

1 

405 

• 483 

00022 

Itetsln Ubesity In nndel 

(5) vc<6)|Diak e Ineomc 4 Obesity 4 

1 

404 

0.8U4 

03704 

Diabcies Rate docs not improve modd: F.iclude 

Diabetes) 

(S)vs(7) (Basic 4 iBcvme 4 Obasky 4 
Minina iWwNo)] 

1 

4tM 

0J75 

0.6003 

Mining (VieVNo) dues oat uDpnivc model: 

Exetade 

(5) vs (8) [Bask 4 Income 4 ObewQr 4 
Mining (Iligb'lowi'NnK)) 

2 

403 

3J69 

0.>04T 

Mining IHighTow/Nooe) does not improve 
model. Cvdude 


uitainroent, ntrnl locniton, and demographic focioia including >ex and 
mcc NoMgnifksniaMocisuioos wcfosccnfw&mokingflrphyaicun 
TOPlily. 

Wc Ihim expanded that Baxic Model. Pint, we coniktered the 
incluMon or three additimuil economic meBsures (Median ilouie* 
htdd Income, Percent Uaeioployed, and Pertetii Uninsured) as 
indepcndeni variables. Those three meimircs, along with Poverty 
Rate, are generally correlated, taut they arc nooideniicil and rc* 
Axi dilTorent aspects of jociocconomic stAtus and cooitocnic 
distretf.*'^*** All four hove been independenUy assodaicd with 
Appalachian mortality rates.^’' The WVU imnlet did nut ip* 
dude Median Household Income. Percent Unemplt^ed. or l*ercem 
Uninsured 

The inclusion of Median Housebold Incnme signiticanity im- 
proved the models fit to tite observed data and it won mchidcd m 
an Expanded Model. By contrast, neither of the two other economic 
variables sigiuBcantly reduced the unexplained vananoe of the Ex- 


panded Model (ie. Diuiic Model plus Median Household Income); 
hcnct, neither was retained in the model . 

next considered whether adding Obesity Rate nod Dm- 
betes Rate would improve the Expanded Models exphtnatory power 
Both are important risk focian for mortality. The World Health Or- 
ganizaiiou lias deietiiuned ilial “overweigbi and obesity" is the fifth 
leading risk factor for deaths worldwide.^ and Centers for Disease 
Control and i*rcvcniion recognizes diabetes as the seventii leading 
cause of death in the United States.^ Obestty is also seen os n more 
impiKtani risk fuclur For chronic dlseaie ^an either smoking or 
povrrty-'* *’ Neither Obesity Rate nor Diabetes Rate was inctodcd 
in the WVU ana^ical models. 

Ill our analyses, addition of Obesity Rate significantly im- 
proved the kxpQnded Model and it was retained in a Further Ex- 
panded Model (ie, Baxtc Model plus Median Household Income 
plus Obesity Rate). By contrast, adding Diabetes Rate to that model 
yielded no significant unprovemcot and it was excluded 
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TABLES. Further 
Regreuion hdodcl; 
(Yes/No) Has Beer 
Component of Uw 

Expanded Model: Ordinary Least Squares Multiple Linear 
Age-Adjusted All-Causes Mortality Rate. Coal Mining 

1 Included for Demonsiraiion Purposes, but Is Not a 
‘ Model 

Pus Categanr 

Variable 

CoefBeknt 

SF. 

P 


/are/rv/w 

4977 0« 

1076,63 

•<0.0001 

Ecwiwnic ftolus 

ftifrrty Hetfs 

10.96 

(90 

or&MO/ 


MriUu0 UamehnU Inenme 
(jKrit009) 

Atn 

1.27 

0.000/ 

KJifcaiiOfl 

ftftfnl i/fgA Schfol 

• 51044 

90.52 

<A000/ 


hereent College 

• 222.60 

127.42 

0JMI4 

Location 

il«r«/-L'raHU Catfgary 

-20,55 

6.17 

100/0 

Ac«e«a lo hahh care 

MOs uid 00s per lOOO 

2.N 

2 59 

0.2500 

bmokmg 

Smokmf Kate 

5267 

9161 

0,5935 

Ohesiiy and diabetes 

Obeafly gate 

M6 

1.97 

loo/r 

Demographics 

gerreni Men 

-93IA0 

3>6.«l 

10031 


fetrent tehUe 

-36.39 

1074 

BOOM 


genent Btaek 

- 5713 

10.71 

&0OOI 


^Keml Asian 

-41Jg 

14J8 

(Looet 


Bmnnt IVirfnv 

-35 06 

II OS 

0.0070 


^rremt iMiin 

• 3196 

656 

0.0009 

CmI mining 

Cool MiniRi (Ws^) 

4.6R 

192 

aooo! 

OiUd Jnt itiJlgil ladnSA oalaualb UVUTiCiiM vioitokv 




Finally, ive coniitiercd the cfTcctt of incladiog either of the 
two nmnirH of coil miain^ tn the Further Expanded Model. Neither 
CcmI Mining- Ye&^onorCoal Mining: High/Low/None iiignir»cnntly 
impnivcd the expluialocy posver of the model. The Hndings of this 
afulytical model argue that eoe) mining h not per sc an indepen- 
dent risk factor for incrcaaed mortality jii Appalachia By contrast, 
we found that moreased mortality was ^ignlE^ily asspctaied with 
greater poverty, lower median household income, fewer high school 
graduates, riml location, obesity rate, and dcmogtaphic focton itw 
eluding sex and race. Lower college graduate rale was nearly signif- 
icant. Moreover, we found no sigmflcMt associations forsmolung. 
physician supply, and diabeics. 

it seems surprising that unoking rate was not aignifkanily 
associated with mo^iiy. giSTo that smoking causes about 20% of 
US deaths.^ but similar results were reported in WVU studies. 

This is likely due to limitations of the available data. BHFSS deter- 
mines current smoking status, not quantity or duration (The relevant 
DRFS5 questions are "Have you smoked at least tOO cigarettes in 
your entire lifeT* and *^>0 you new smoke cigarettes every di^, 
some da^. or not at all?.*^), thus BRFSS data do not capture the 
subsianiial dose response gradient linklr^ smoking and martaliiy.** 
Also, smoking data were available for only 34 of 4Z0 individual Ap- 
palachian counties; for the other 366 counties, the available smoking 
rate were mean values calcttloied for ench of 114 subgroups of con- 
tiguous counties. Thus, Smoking Role is almost certainly brasod by 
non-difTcrcntialmisctassiiKotiofl.aptiriicularconccra m light of ev- 
idence that smoking rates ere increased in coat-mining areas.*’'**'* 
To the extent tlui such muclosaiflcation “hiaitts toward Itic uuM". 
the link between smoking and mnrtality would be diffcrenbolly re- 
duced in high-smoking counbes. Tlic available data are not adequate 
to evaluate whether smoking might act synet|istically with other 
enviroomenial polluiants. 

Likewise, we were surpnsrd that Dtabeics Rate failed to im- 
prove the model, but this is likely explained by two foctora. Fim. 
obesity U a cnttcoi risk factor for diabetes and the two are well 
correlated. Risk of diabetes, for example. Mts lacicased up to 11- 


fold in Medtotra recipients with a history uf midlife obesity,*' Tliui 
Diabetes Kate may odd little cxplaiuiory value not Bisociaicd with 
Oliesity Rate Second. BRFSS self-reported diabetes status is likely 
to misclossify a substantial propomon of the ptqiubtion because 
more than 27% of adults with diabetes In the United Slates have 
‘‘undiagiKiaed diabetes."** Such muclaasification would likely have 
greatest impact in the economically diiiiieased Appaladnan counties 
where reputed diabetes rates ate generally higher and uliTintion of 
prevenine services generally lower then m other couniiei. Thus, in 
ihott counties epparent associaljons between diidiclcs end mortality 
OR! probably understated. 

Lack of a signiftcsni ossocialioii betwocn Fhyaiciafl Supply 
and mortality rate is also notable. One explanation is that the num- 
ber of physicians is ‘‘just one factor within cumpleii environments," 
which mcluck; other health cate workers and a vanety of health 
core delivery systema' "Higher physician suppiv per se does not 
umount to better access, quality, or outcomes."” Some siudies re- 
port that an increased aupply of pnmify care physiciaTis, but not 
.specialisis is associated with icduc^ mortaliQr.* Reanaiysis ofiheir 
data, however, suggested tliai benehis were region-clustered and leas 
likely to occur in rural populaUcms.** Finally, there is no siondanl 
approach to quantifying the supply of primary care providers us- 
ing secondary data sola; It u likely thai some specialists will bo 
miKlossifled, while nurse pracittlonerx and physician ossiatanis are 
Ignored.** 

Wr doubt (hai the difTcitnces between our rtndmga and Ibuse 
of the WVU siudica am doc to the ways in which covartates were 
(Mtieoleil and defined. We chobc lime perioda, vuriablea. und data 
lu tfloKly rescrnble those studies. In Ihrac cases, the WVU stud- 
ies nii’ompieiely ot inconsistenrty defined their covaristeii. In those 
cases, we chose ibe least complex aliemaiivc fnr «iur model: thus, 
wt used covariales that were similar, but not nocesurily identi- 
cal. For example, the WVU inidies defmed Physician Supply as 
the number of active MDs and 00s per 1000 population. Some 
results wort aloo reported for "primary care pl^slcians," a cate- 
gory not specifically contained tn the 21)05 Area Resmirve Kle and 
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no expSnnation svm given u to ho«‘ “primaiy care physicians" was 
delined. MVe de5ncd Physician Supply os the namber ol active MDs 
and DOs per lOOOpopuliitoti; we did not differennale '^mary cue 
physicians.” 

A senmd case involves the ruit] - urban con Unuum. 1\vo W VU 
■mdies included the nioc*point USCW continuam scale,'*'*' while 
the third study, eftmg concetna Ah nonltneanty. recoded the scale 
into three categories nnetropohran,” ”micropoliraru'’ and "rural”).'* 
Nevertheless, that study did not aetually define the caiegonca. th un> 
derstand how these categortva were structured, we reviewed other 
atuditss by those researchera who included the USDA scmIc, but 
found the scale used in still other nsiys. One study defined only 
two caiegoncs, "mctrupolitan'’ (codes I to 3) and "noinnelrupoli- 
tan" (codes 4 to 9). but then treated "rurar' artd "nramerropoli- 
tao** a» equivaloit tenos; "The terms nual and nnouieiropolitaD 
will be us4^ inicrchangcably in this A second study coded 

"ineiroipolitan'' status as a ‘iive*kvol variable,** but no furdier deiaits 
wete provided A third** included "rural-urban seniiig'* as a eo> 
variate that was uol defined. Our analyses included three explicitly 
defined categories tiuil seem ctuisisient with the USDA scheme and 
the leairt complex of the WVU epproachea.'* 

The third case involves c^ mining. The WVU studies each 
defined ditfereni coal'mmmg categories. One dchned eoalmiining 
fueas as "counties with any amount of coal miniog” dunng 1994 to 
2(N)5; some analyses also grouped 6ooJ>mming counties into those 
obove and below the median production level.'* A second study 
dcAitcd three groups of counties based on total 2(>U0 to 2004 coal 
production; more than 3 million tons, less than 3 million lonv; and no 
production.'* For some analyses, couniies with more than 3 million 
ions of production were compared wtih all other counties combined 
and "per capita coal production** (calculated relative to the 2(XM) 
census) waa aLso included in those analysis. The third study also 
defioed three groups of counties on the basis of inial 2000 to 20fK4 
coal production, but groups were dcAneil differently- more than 4 
million tons; Im than 4 million tons, and no production.'^ Our 
flpproxh was similar to the firsi of those WVU studies, but we 
considcmi the time span considered m the latter Ivn studies. Otcr 
aiialyois divided counties into two groups based uu whether any 
smoimt ol coal was mined during 20(XI to 2(KM. and coabproducmg 
counties svere fiu-ilicr grouped into those abov e and below the median 
production level for Appalachian counUes during that lime period. 

Our Expanded Model mdicates that coal mining is not per se 
the cause ofincreased momltty in niral Appalachia On the ctmirary, 
our results underscore itic substantial economic and cultural dlsa^ 
vantages tiMt adversely impeci the health of many area residenia. 
Partleularly to the coaNmining areas of central Appalachia, there ia a 
potent combination of greater economic disiresa, lesser educational 
allainineQl, decreased access to health core, limited availability of 
nutritious fbuda. higher rates urbchnvior-related risks such us obi^ty 
and smolang, and decreased asc of preventive health services. The 
cunjunction of such factors and their adverse effects can be seen by 
comparing Figs. 2 to 5, which show the geographical distnbiitions of 
vartouaoounty-lovel mortality rates, and Figs, b to 9, which sbowthe 
diitribunons of county*levcl poverty rate, economic distress, percent 
high kHooI graduates, and oml miotng. 

9urh overlapping risk factors and mortality rates illustrate 
how difKcuU it can be to discnUmgle the cflecu of the cultural 
environmoni from those of the physical environmeni, a difficulty 
mode greater because the two inleract For example, the phys- 
cal isolation of llic moutiiBinou!i coiinlica that characterue rural 
Appaluchu poses barriers to uiduatrial diversificaiiou and broaden* 
ing of employment uptionir. and alsu conirilmies to lower inoomes. 
reduced access to health care services, reduced Availability of milri* 
tious roods, and so forth. The interplay of geographical isola* 
tion. kinship, and hcalth*n:late4 behaviors further complicates mat* 
(ers. Rural Appalachia Is distinguished by tight 'knit social oeiworiu, 


"cohesive, extended, and geogniphicalty cofuiected” kioihips, which 
often extend bcyufid biological families."-** Such networks can exert 
significaiit influence on the behaviors and hcaltli of their uidividual 
members, ns recently documented in the FraminghAm Smdy In that 
well*studiod New England cominunity, risks of becoming obese fie, 
the "mductioii and pcraon'to*person spread of obesity”) were pre* 
dieted by the cloxncss of social relationships, not by "common ex* 
posure to the local environmeoL”^ Thus, the pl^sical enviroomcni 
(eg. geographical iaolatioo) con foster cultural practices (eg, tight- 
knit kinships) that pronMic advene health outcomes (eg. obesity). 

Accordingly, coal mining in Appalachia, an indiisinai ictiviiy 
associated with rural, mnuiilainaits areas, is likely to be geogniphi* 
cally associated with a variety of economic and cultural health risk 
factors. And, for similar reasons, mining ia also likely to be geo- 
g^^]b^cu)ly associated with a variety of advme bcalib ouicoroes. 
Although our results indicate that mining is not the direct cause of 
those outcomes, they do not rule out the posibility that mining con* 
tribuicx to the development of the social environments and culiutui 
practices that adversely rmpaci health This possibility seems most 
likely in those igiecific ureas where mtmng is the principal industry. 
Likewise, mir analyses do not rule out the possibility that some spe* 
cific mining methods may have greater adverse effects than oUuhs 
on the physical environment. 

Ultimately, the issue of greatest concern is that Appalachians 
suffer dUptopofiJonsiely poor health and increased risks of adverse 
health outcomes compared with the rest of Uk nation * Dunng the 
past 50 years. ARC and otliera have oveneen subsmmiul improve- 
ments in the well-being of regional residetiu. Nevertheless, signlf- 
kani ahortfalU peutSL To eliminate health-related disporiUes. sub- 
stantial elTbrts must be directed at the regiunk underiyiiig economic 
and social disparities. 1b die extent that coat mining is a factor in 
defining the cultural fabric and socioeconomic environment of Ap* 
polochian communities, the cool-mioing industry must ploy a role 
m efforts to increase economic diversity, develop job-creation pro- 
grams, ensure ucoesx to appropriate heath care services, Improve 
educational opportunities, and facilitate access to nutritious foods 
and dicta. 
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[LIST OF DOCUMENTS SUBMITTED FOR THE RECORD RETAINED IN THE 
committee’s official FILES] 

List of Permit Violations from the West Virginia Department of 
Environmental Protection Web site specifically for Keystone 
Industries 

Memorandum of Understanding between the Office of Surface 
Mining Reclamation and Enforcement and State of Alabama 
Surface Mining Commission for EIS activities under NEPA for 
Stream Protection rulemaking — ^August 25, 2010 

Letters to Director Joseph Pizarchik from states terminating the 
MOU with participation as a “cooperating agency” 

— Alabama — February 10, 2015 (See page 17 for a copy of this 
letter, submitted as part of Mr. Johnson’s testimony) 

— Indiana — July 7, 2015 
— Kentucky — May 13, 2015 
— Montana — July 9, 2015 
— New Mexico — February 20, 2015 
— Texas — March 12, 2015 
— Utah — February 23, 2015 
— West Virginia — May 19, 2015 
— Wyoming — May 22, 2015 

Other Articles Relating to Impacts of Mountaintop Mining 

— The Influence of Misclassification Bias on the Reported 
Rates of Congenital Anomalies on the Birth Certificates for 
West Virginia — A Consequence of an Open-ended Query. Ji 
Li, Shayhan Robbins, and Steven H. Lamm. Birth Defects 
Research (Part A): Clinical and Molecular Teratology 
97:140-151 (2013). 
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— Are Residents of Mountain-Top Mining Counties More Like- 
ly to Have Infants with Birth Defects? The West Virginia 
Experience. Steven H. Lamm, Ji Li, Shayhan A. Robhins, 
Elisabeth Dissen, Rusan Chen, and Manning Feinleib. Wiley 
Periodicals, Inc. (November 12, 2014). 

— Study finds toxins from mountaintop coal mining sites. Alice 
Su. The Center for Public Integrity (July 20, 2012). 

— The association between mountaintop mining and birth 
defects among live births in central Appalachia, 1996-2003. 
Melissa M. Ahern, Michael Hendryx, Jamison Conley, Evan 
Fedorko, Alan Ducatman, and Keith J. Zullig. Environ- 
mental Research (May 19, 2011). 
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